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THE RECORD TAKES PLEASURE in making room for the 
special announcements of the Hartford Seminary Press that 
precede this page. The Press authorizes us to add that in the 
sale of books, Bibles, etc., it will, so far as possible, make spe- 
cially advantageous terms to our subscribers. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED to the timeliness of the contributions 
by Professors Beardslee and Mead. Everyone is now talking, 
more or less, about Ritschl, and Professor Mead’s skillful expo- 
sition and critique of his views will be widely welcomed. The 
question as to the Unity of the Bible isa perennial one. Pro- 
fessor Beardslee’s splendid grasp of the history of thought 
respecting it, his keen perception of the difficulties involved in 
any attempt to find its unifying principle, and his clear exposi- 
tion of certain striking unities which do run through the whole 
volume, all make his address unusually helpful. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANAGERS and agitators are a trifle too apt 
to forget that their mission is not only to the children and 
youth but to adults, and that it does not stop with those “ not 
yet brought to Christ,” but extends to those who are struggling 
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with the problems of mature Christian experience. The Sup. 
day-school should not be content with being simply a “ feeder” 
to the church, and a kind of spiritual kindergarten. Its true 
ideal is to train every section of the parish community in the 
habit of Bible study, and in the personal application of Bible 
principles. Christian nurture is needed by all ages, and within 
as well as without the bounds of church membership. We sus. 
pect that one of the prime reasons why many Sunday-schools lose 
their grip on the growing youth, and have no hold at all on the 
grown up, is that they have not considered the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of these maturer classes. Instead of urging the 
abstract duty of being in the Sunday-school, it would often be 
wiser first to supply instruction that a thoughtful man or 
woman could receive without sacrificing a reasonable self- 
respect. Unmeasured injury has been done to the popular 
repute of Bible study by handling it as if only puerile 
methods and puerile results were possible in it. 





THE RECENT ISSUE of a pastoral letter by the Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is a notable event, both as an 
exhibition of Episcopal functions and as a formal statement of 
doctrine. The document is somewhat long, but clear and well 
ordered ; its general tone is positive, yet temperate and dig- 
nified. The occasion for it is found in “certain novelties of 
opinion and expression which have seemed to us to be sub- 
versive of the fundamental verities of Christ’s religion.” The 
doctrines specially considered are those of the Incarnation and 
of the Scriptures. The purpose is primarily “to comfort” 
those who have been “disturbed and distressed” by laxity 
of doctrine in others, but obviously also to rebuke and warn 
offenders themselves. The method of argument is the citation 
of the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, the Prayer-Book, and 
the Articles of Religion (in this order) as a legal basis, with 
added explanations in which the Biblical warrants for the 
doctrines are stated to some extent, and the nature of the 
Church’s position is urged more or less homiletically. The 
argument is repeatedly said to be not for vindication or ex 
haustive demonstration, but for popular information as to what 
“every minister of this Church has pledged himself to hold, 
teach, and defend, and to hand on unimpaired to those who 
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shall come after us.” Without attempting any comment in 
detail, we quote a few notable remarks. 

The episcopate is defined as that “to which, in a peculiar 
manner, the deposit of faith has been intrusted.”” Bishops 
speak “ not as truth-seekers, but as truth-receivers.” 

The creeds cited, it is said, “do not represent the contempo- 
raneous thought of any age”; “they are voices from above” 
(. e, from God), “and, as such, are entitled to our implicit 


‘ faith.” Furthermore, “fixedness of interpretation is of the 


essence of the creeds,” and this means adopting “the plain and 
definitely historical sense” determined “by the consentient 
voice of the Church in all ages.” 

What is said about the Incarnation is marked by an elab- 
orate emphasis on the Immaculate Conception. The Incarna- 
tion, thus regarded, “is not only the cardinal and fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian faith, but it includes and involves all 
of our Lord’s redemptive work.” Touching the Resurrection, 
also, the notion of “a so-called spiritual resurrection” is repu- 
diated. The stress on the conjunction in Christ of two utterly 
diverse natures is constant, and prevents attention to the 
Atonement. 

The treatment of the Scriptures is more cautious. The 
Church standards, it is claimed, assert only the fact of inspira- 
tion, not the mode. That interpretation is a progressive art is 
admitted. Devout criticism is welcomed. “Irreverent rash- 
ness,” “unscientific method,” and “presumptuous supercilious- 
ness” among “ professed critics” are rebuked. Inspiration is 
defined as being of “the men,” not of “the book.” “The in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures is a postulate of faith, not a 
corollary of criticism.” Study or education on any other as- 
sumption are “ pernicious.” 

We make no comment on these utterances, except to say 
that they —and the whole letter of which they are a part — 
are curiously interesting indications of the dogmatic position of 
one ecclesiastical body and the logical method by which that 
position is maintained. 





THE VEXED ARMENIAN QUESTION has not yet ceased to be a 


question. During the delay in the investigations talk grows 


more and more common about the Armenian revolutionists, 
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Many Christian people in the United States, having the Declar. 
ation of Independence in their blood, and seeing that in the East 
Bulgaria has been set up as an independent kingdom, sympa. 
thize with the revolutionary movement, and think that in it is 
to be seen a way of relief for the oppressed Armenian. Rey, 
W. F. English, formerly a missionary at Sivas, has carefully col- 
lated from the British Consular Report of 1880, and the ad. 
vance sheets of M. Vital Guinet’s La Turquie d’ Asie, statis 
tics bearing on this question. They show that in the nine 
Turkish provinces which are most largely Armenian, out of a to. 
tal population of from 4,600,000 to a little over 6,000,000, from 73 
to 78 per cent. are Mohammedans, and only from 11 to 14 per 
cent. Armenians. Under such circumstances the erection of 
any or all of these provinces into an independent Armenian 
state is a clear impossibility. Revolutionary proceedings, under 
such circumstances, are obviously not only hopeless but iniqui- 
tous. There are certainly wrongs to be righted, and the sym- 
pathies of the Christians of the United States should go out to 
their Armenian fellows. But the way of revolution is clearly 
not the way to right the wrong, neither is the encouragement 


of revolutionary sentiment the best way to express Christian 


spmpathy. 





Tue Axumni of Hartford Seminary have doubtless noted 
the establishment within a few years, in New York city, of a 
School of Pedagogy, —an institution designed for the advanced, 
scientific training of teachers. Few, perhaps, have noted the 
fact that the prime mover in its foundation was once a student 
at East Windsor Hill. It would be interesting to know how 
much of the career of Dr. Jerome Allen, sketched in the 
Necrology, derived its impulse from the old Seminary. His 
success in the science of teaching suggests once more the close 
relationship between teacher and preacher. 





THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF CLARK SMITH BEARDSLEE, A.M. 
Professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. 


JANUARY 2, 1895. 


The Bible is a microcosm. Its seas reflect all the skies, and 
its skies encircle all the earth. In the number and amplitude 
of its horizons, in the multitude and length of its perspectives, 
in its massings and dispersions of men it outlines all the aeons 
and all the areas of the world. Its cities and solitudes, its 
battle-fields and pasture-lands and homes, its altars and temples 
and faiths, its tragedies and rituals and feasts, its harems and 
thrones, its merchants and diplomats and kings, its children and 
widows and orphans and slaves, its famines and tempests and 
plagues, its predictions and theophanies and signs, its lying and 
cruelty and blasphemy and lust, its godliness and compassion 
and truth, its beatitudes and woes, its burials and births, its 
deities and demons and Redeemer, its story in action of the 
origin, career, and issue of all things makes it in content wholly 
unique—a living and literal panorama. Men of every race, 
lives of every grade, creeds of every faith, seraphs from the 
open heavens and the prince of the nethermost pit are 
introduced to our eye. Its tidings come in the forms of visions 
and debates and dreams; of prayers, lamentations, and songs; 
in allegories, predictions, and appeals; in parables and proverbs 
and psalms; in recitals and epistles; from annalists and poets, 
philosophers and prophets, moralists and historians, courtiers 
and herdsmen, fishermen and kings. It has an ode for every 
sorrow, an epic for every triumph, a harp for every joy, a sting 
for every sin and a vent for every passion in this great world’s 
varied life. Its dimensions are indeed but meager —a pocket 
volume. The stream of its life seems easy to span. But 
within this narrow channel are felt the throbbings of all the 
tides from all the seas. Its multitudinous waves so fluid and 
clear, or so turbid and rough, are the pulse beats of the very 
. heart of the universe of life. In a very literal sense it is a 
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book of life, manifold and complex with all the infinite variety 
of all the restless world. 

One fact concerning it strikes all eyes. Its fragments, 
though sprung from so many authors, dating from so distant 
times and molded in so diverse forms, by some invisible and 
resistless force have been collected and continued for almost a 
score of centuries in a single book. Despite the disturbances 
of time they have been held together as by a vital and omnipo- 
tent bond. 

And yet from the very start this apparent unity has been 
stoutly assailed. The first protest rose from the Jews. The 
teachings of Jesus and His disciples about the seed of Abra. 
ham, the sabbath, the temple, the priesthood, the ceremonies 
and traditions and terms of salvation and the sufferings of the 
Messiah they thought derogatory to Moses and the Prophets, 
Hence the union of the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures 
yielded to their ears the harshest discords. 

This cleft between the Testaments the Gnostics tried to 
make more deep and wide, though from an opposite motive, 
Bitterly hostile to the Jewish Jehovah and the Mosaic laws, in 
philosophy essentially dualistic, in motive purely intellectual, 
and in method amazingly syncretistic, their influence has been 
enduring and immense. In one form and another their argu- 
ments for a speculative religion and against a consensus of 
Hebrew and Christian thought have wakened echoes in every 
century since. 

This same antithesis was still further sharpened, though 
from still another motive, by Marcion. The Old Testament 
teachings concerning sin, God, law, works, and flesh he treated 
with baldest literalism and condemned as having no possible 
affinity with the mercy of ‘God in Christ. 

Similarly the Manichees argued vigorously against any com- 
bination of the ancient records with the new. They spurned 
almost the entire Old Testament. They felt the Hebrew deity 
evil, vengeful, envious, selfish, and ignorant. The ejection of 
the Canaanites, the system of awards, and the ethics of the saints 
were marshaled with telling force and skill against the Script 
ure harmonist. The great Church Fathers thus were made 
perforce to see, what they were frank to allow, hordes of seem- 
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ing discrepancies. Jerome in particular, by virtue of his sharply 
critical work, knew the problem well. 

During the Middle Age the objections to Scripture unity, 
urged by Gnostics and Manichees, were re-echoed and reinforced 
by the Cathari. The difficulties most urged by them were the 
mutability, deceit, and cruelty of the Old Testament deity, the 
dark and earthly ethics, and the confused chronology and statis- 
tics evident in the ancient records. 

In the Reformation period the dissonances of Scripture, as 
recognized by the Reformers themselves, were traced to the 
dark, legal, external, immature, transient, narrow, and insuffi- 
cient qualities of the Mosaic teachings. It was characteristic 
of Socinianism to contrast the two Testaments and to point out 
the puerile and perverse people, the inferior leaders, the 
mixed morals, the external ordinances, the absence of laws, 
ordaining prayer, the severe penalties, the barren ritual, the 
servile obedience, the earthly hopes, the narrow covenant of 
the ancient time. By their claim the entire Old Testament, 
including the decalogue, is forever abrogated. 

The almost absolute sway of Biblical, ecclesiastical, and 
credal authority which followed the Reformation occasioned a 
multiform reaction of tremendous persistence and force. The 
motive of this reaction was to find a seat of authority coinci- 
dent with the axioms of human thought. In its development 
reason soon came to avow itself a fountain of wisdom of an 
equal fullness, purity, and authority with Scripture. In this 
period the prominent features are the rise of Spinoza and the 
Rationalists, Grotius and the Deists, Cappellus and the Critics, 
Locke and the Materialists, and John Spencer and the Realists. 
The heavy and telling blows which these men dealt upon the 
traditionalists’ edifice of Scripture harmony are echoing all 
about us to-day. Their onsets varied widely in motive, point 
of attack, and directness of assault. They subdivide naturally 
into two main camps, the one following general principles and 
broad outlines in philosophy, the other treating minutest details 
of text and history and literature and nature. They are the 
Rationalists and the Realists of the modern era, approaching 
the citadel from opposite sides, but obeying a common impulse 
to exalt the natural everywhere and deny the supernatural in 
the Scripture records. 
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In the camp of the Rationalists attitudes have been ve 
diverse, from friendliest reverence to bitterest illwill, and from 
cold indifference to loftiest arrogance and disdain. But all, 
either as advocates or assailants, have handled theories of the 
universe which have vital and weighty bearing upon the integ. 
rity of the Biblical scheme. 

Spinoza denied all inspiration to the historical books, 
interpreted miracles as purely natural, treated prophecy as a 
natural product of a vivid imagination, inferior to reason, void 
of intellectual certainty, abounding in discrepancies and not 
peculiar to the Hebrews. Clearly his unity of Biblical teaching 
would be a starved and meager thing. 

Deism, in its effort to obtain a universal law of faith and 
life by dismissing Jehovah and enthroning nature, left but a lean 
and sterile Bible, excluding from Scripture all that was out of 
harmony with its presuppositions of a universal divine image 
in man and a universal conscience in life. Thus Scripture was 
shorn of all that was in any way special or distinct in revela- 
tion or faith. In the judgment of Tindal, the ethics of Confu- 
cius formed a higher and truer unity than the laws of Moses or 
even of Christ. 

As an outcome of the philosophy of Descartes there 
emerged in Wolff a dualism which amounted to sheer fatalism, 
gearing all in grooves and cogs and so crushing the vitals of 
the Biblical teachings as to holiness and sin and making 
Scripture harmony impossible. 

Hegel ranged the stages of human history in eras of pan- 
theistic development. To fit his speculative scheme Mosaism 
found only a shadowed exhibit, prophecy was mostly ignored, 
the Biblical doctrine of the trinity became a majestic pro- 
gramme, God and man became little more than the pulsations 
of an infinite tide, while the Biblical doctrines of sin, holiness, 
atonement, and immortality were swept into an infinite void. 

Kant’s theory of knowledge and his connected view of the 
relation of religion to morals caused him to treat the Bible asa 
whole freely and to rate parts of it very low. He denied to 
Judaism any religious value and allowed its morals only a 
secondary significance. Biblical history seemed to him a matter 
of entire indifference, having in itself no moral value. Chris- 
tianity was not an outgrowth of pure Judaism, but of a Judaism 
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modified and improved by Greek wisdom. Thus in his view the 
Bible presents in no sense any unity, either historical, intellect- 
ual, religious, or moral. 

Schleiermacher, while intensely religious, was also intensely 
subjective. He is thus indifferent to this problem, coinciding 
essentially with Kant. His system of thought and faith, by 
virtue of its cardinal principle and of its omissions of Scripture 
teachings, is in itself a silent witness to the essential want of 
harmony and balance in the Bible. 

Of the bearing of the Realists upon our problem only the 
broadest outline can be sketched. Modern science in the realms 
of history and nature, so amazing for its enthusiasm and success 
in the numberless forms of minute and accurate research, 
though in many lines at first supposedly independent of Biblical 
teachings, has come in our time to impinge upon the Bible on 
every hand. 

In the field of nature the chief problems of Biblical interest 
have been opened by the sciences of Astronomy, Geology, 
and the many subdivisions of Biology; and they concern the 
Biblical accounts of creation, the flood, miracles, the unity of 
the race, and the relation of providence to law. Many asser- 
tions made touching essential details of the Biblical contents 
amount to virtual denials of the unity of the whole. For 
whatever may be said of the scientific statements of Scripture, 
multitudes of its contacts with nature and its view of the uni- 
verse as a whole are integral and indispensable ingredients of its 
teachings. Especially where devotees of nature relegate the 
religious life in whole or in the main to the realm of superstition, 
it is clear that in their view the integrity of the Bible is beyond 
defense or belief. 

In the field of history this realism has affected our problem 
yet more vitally and manifoldly. Its occasion here was a re- 
action against the sway of presupposition, allegory, and tradi- 
tion in Scriptural exposition. Its method is prevailingly 
naturalistic, depreciating the testimony of revelation and search- 
ing among historic human records for historic human origins 
and developments. It has dealt with the text, literature, ex- 
position, history, chronology, and antiquities of Scripture, thus 
affecting also the problem of the nature, design, method, and 
content of revelation and of the relation of revelation to re- 
ligion, treating all, not only independently, but by comparison 
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with corresponding data in extra-Biblical realms. The textual 
and linguistic discussions, once so heated, have now become 
moderate and calm. Interest in the other problems is at white 
heat to-day. As an outcome of these researches, attested with 
noteworthy confidence and frequency, are affirmations like the 
following : as in the textual, so also in the historical, archzeolog. 
ical, scientific, moral, and religious contents of the Bible there 
is a sensible and considerable admixture of error; in the early 
records of both Testaments are both legends and myths; the 
Mosaic teachings are largely flavored with pagan customs ; many 
of the records, notably the Pentateuch, Samuel, the Gospels 
and Acts, are composite, heterogeneous, and contradictory; 
others, notably Chronicles, are falsified by design ; the religion 
of early Israel was different in kind from the prophetic type, 
having no knowledge of a sole and spiritual God and no ex 
perience of personal piety, and both were essentially diverse 
from the teachings of Christ; not only does Scripture show 
many maladjustments ad extra but within are numberless dis- 
crepancies, both as to history and religion, due to the scores of 
alleged doublets and parallel accounts. 

Among this cluster of studies there stands one superlative 
discipline which gathers and adjusts to the Bible the final ac- 
credited outcome of all these historical inquiries, and which thus 
becomes for the student of Biblical unity of most immediate 
and immense concern, vzz.: Biblical Theology. This branch of 
study aims to collect and state in historical terms the religious 
teachings of Scripture, as historical exegesis brings them to 
view. Its motives are purely Biblical. Its methods are purely 
inductive. Its tendency, however, has been frequently, though 
by no inherent necessity and with notable exceptions, by the 
accentuation of varieties in Biblical types to hinder rather than 
further the attainment of Biblical unity. Typical of the posi- 
tion of many is this recent utterance from Wendt : 

“Formerly the whole Bible was held equally pure and clear and true 
and authoritative. Then Paul was as good as Christ. Now for theologi- 
cally cultured Christians this simple identification of Pauline and Biblical 
and Christian is no more possible. Scripture study leads with ever increas- 
ing clearness and definiteness to the perception that the manifold cycles of 
teaching in Holy Scripture cannot be simply bound together or reduced to 
one another; but that they exhibit such differences as to content as corre 
sponds to the fact of their origin out of various times, from variously cultured 
and endowed authors, from various stages of the process of evolution.” 
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Under the influence of these most imposing movements in 
speculation and research sturdy souls are bravely trying to con- 
ceive and formulate systems of truth which shall harmonize all. 
Among those who impair the Biblical unity may be named from 
either wing Ritschl and Pfleiderer, both of whom, from quite 
discordant motives, work havoc with the Biblical teaching as to 
history, miracles, sin, Christ, atonement, and the future life. 

Since Schleiermacher’s time many have tried enthusiasti- 
cally to gain by a study of Comparative Religion to the essence 
of all religion. This has resulted almost uniformly in disman- 
tling the honor and destroying the harmony of the Bible. 

Thus the problem of Biblical unity has been conceived and 
assailed hitherto. In all the later efforts that have been men- 
tioned Revelation has been held secondary, reason and research 
have assumed the throne. The effort has been to find in his- 
tory or man the ultimate authority and truth. The presumption 
has been that all mysteries could be resolved or might be denied. 
As an outcome the trinity, creation, providence, revelation, sin, 
salvation, and immortality have all been stripped of their 
heavenly attire and arrayed in earthly garb. Thus only by sub- 
verting the Biblical unity has the unity of reason and nature 
been secured. 


Despite these many and age-long denials of Biblical unity, 
with impressive persistence of faith and fertility of thought this 
unity has been affirmed. The early apologists answered the 
Jews and Gnostics and Marcion and the Manichees first by con- 
ceding the apparent dissonance. Origen said he would blush 
to teach as the Old Testament does; and Jerome said that the 
Scripture, if taken literally, was the fount of all heresies. But 
then they affirmed that such elements were either transient, 
being special legislation for special sins, or typical, or due to in- 
completeness, or to mere appearance, or to the difference 
between human apprehension and divine intent. The great 
arguments for unity were the unity and unchangeableness of 
God, the eternity of the Logos, the unvarying soteriological 
design, the continuity of the covenants and the teachings of the 
prophets. Origen, with his theory of a mystical sense, his alle- 
gorical method, his free manipulation of Scripture, and his 
almost infinite speculations in his systematic and expository 
work, set the pace for his own and long subsequent times. 
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Augustine, by his vital contact with widely variant types of 
thought, his clear and profound sense of sin and grace, his pow. 
erful bent towards logical and systematic thought, his penetrat 
ing and sweeping intellectual vision, and his strong grasp of the 
central teachings of the Bible, has wrought through all succeed. 
ing times with matchless power as a champion of Scriptural unity, 
Theodore, with his conception of types, by which the claims of 
the two Testaments to a distinct and common purport were 
alike and equally had in regard, also started an influence which 
is potent still. By these men and their like the teaching of 
pure Christian truth was poured in full flood back upon all, even 
the most primitive Scripture, and thus all shades were made to 
blend. Thus Abel, Seth, Joseph, the burning bush, the grapes 
of Eshcol, Gideon’s fleece, David’s harp, Jeremiah’s branch 
and Ezekiel’s beasts, from the Old Testament, were all made in 
literature and art to portray or illustrate some Scripture person 
or teaching or scene in the New; and failure to so discern a 
hidden Gospel sense betokened, in the judgment of Augustine, 
a vain and blind Jew, and in the estimate of Jerome, fitness for 
eternal torment. 

During the Middle Age the theory and practice of the patris- 
tic period held sway. Eyes were acute to see the hundreds of 
apparent divergences of fact and teaching in Scripture. Com- 
mentaries on dark passages abounded. By the theory of divine 
accommodation and of a threefold or fourfold sense, under the 
sway of dogma, all was brought to agreement. Christ was ac- 
cepted as the key, dialectics adopted as the form, and allegory 
continued as the method by which the peerless and supernatural 
wealth and unity of Scripture were brought to view. Thus it 
was shown that nothing in Scripture was erroneous or absurd, 
nothing useless or superfluous, nothing false or unjust or be 
neath notice. Each part was shown to be inexhaustible and 
comprehensive of the whole. Thus they treated the great prob- 
lems of creation, sin, the origin, nature, and meaning of the 
Mosaic law and its relation to nature and to the law of Christ, 
and the special problems of vengeance, usury, and history,— 
bringing all into unison. 

In the Reformation period there was a deep consciousness 
of the problem under review. The arguments for Scripture 
harmony were built upon the identity of God; the resultant 
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unity of all his words ; the continuity of the divine plan, of the 
covenant, of the church, and of grace ; the identity of the Mosaic 
and the natural laws; the unity of the Mosaic and prophetic and 
Gospel doctrine ; the unbroken succession of prophetic teaching ; 
the Christian type of patriarchal faith ; the citations in the New 
Testament out of the Old; the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and the 
universal type of saintship exhibited in the Psalms and of the 
ethics presented in Proverbs. The means by which this unity of 
all was shown were allegory, the twofold analogy of faith, and the 
distinction between substance and form. Thus Melanchthon 
found the voice of Christ in all the Psalms, all the articles of 
faith in Isaiah, and his entire system ina single epistle. In this 
period the unity of Scripture found crystallized expression in 
symbols and systems of faith, some centering all about the plan 
of God, others in the work of salvation, each class having 
peculiar difficulties and peculiar advantages, but both holding 
stoutly to the dignity and harmony of Scripture truth. 

In the period following the Reformation the defense of 
Scripture unity, as also the definition of Scripture truth, was 
driven to its utmost extreme. The Bible as a whole and in all 
its parts was identified immediately with the word of God, abso- 
lutely pure and true. There being thus but one author and one 
quality, each part was capable of bearing weightiest emphasis ; 
and all diversity was only apparent, being traceable to the reader, 
or the scribe, or to divine accommodation, or to double meanings 
and changes of meanings authorized by the Holy Ghost. All 
Scripture became like the rock under Moses’ staff. Floods of 
truth could be made to flow everywhere. One writer could find 
in the paschal lamb fifty types of Christ. 

Especially noteworthy as bearing upon this theme, and as 
compared with the doctrinal schemes of Melanchthon and Calvin, 
and combining the distinctive excellences of both, is the cove- 
nant theory of Cocceius, which views all Scripture as disclosing 
through all its various periods and forms a plan which not only 
couples continuity with change, but also exhibits in its earliest 
stage all the essentials of its subsequent and culminating devel- 
opment —a truly marvelous combination of elasticity and 
strength. 

These various methods of treatment and systems of truth 
led on to strange fancies in the theological brain. Adam was 
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credited with breaking all the decalogue, constructing the first 
systematic theology, and keeping the Christian feasts. Single 
chapters, almost single verses, and that in the historical narra. 
tives, were made to yield whole systems of thought. Long 
annals of events in the history ef Israel and the rise of the 
sacred canon, for which no records, sacred or profane, yield 
any warrant, were frequently constructed in the thought that 
thus it was being demonstrated that Scripture was one. 

In the modern era the environment of this problem isastonish- 
ingly new. Millions of facts, especially in the realms of biology, 
history, and archeology, for long unseen, are now unveiled, 
Millions more, yet still unseen, lie but just beyond our ken 
ready and eager to step into view and be recognized at the bar 
of impartial inquiry. This work has revolutionized Biblical lit. 
erature, until now, instead of unnumbered volumes on dialectics 
and speculation, we have our countless hand-books on the 
Realien. It is a magnificent task, this of accumulating, 
sifting, weighing, and adjusting all the evidence of time and life 
in the court of truth. That God’s truth in all its fullness, 
purity, and balance, as projected by Him in this universe of 
objective fact may be restored to our thought is a task worthy 
to enlist and exhaust the finest and largest energy of man. 
Such an assemblage and such an adjustment of such an exhibit 
would well-nigh make a human court worthy to be the throne of 
God. Weare at present barely in the midst of this collection 
and adjustment. Many a quarry and forest have yet to be opened 
and worked. Textual criticism of the Old Testament is still in 
its infancy. Much literary criticism of both Testaments is still 
a debate. Archeology is as yet but a rambling explorer. 
Biblical Theology is but fairly on its feet. Thus when a believer 
in Scripture harmony surveys the whole field and notes the 
multitude of assailants, the vigor of their assaults, the number 
of points of attack, the variety of method, the floods of accredited 
facts new to human knowledge, the suggestion of infinitely 
more to follow, and the perplexing and persistent commingling 
of fact with theory, the revelation is bewildering in the extreme. 

Meanwhile, however, among those who honor Scripture as 4 
whole efforts are being made, though with wide variety of view, 
to devise the best form of statement and the wisest method of 
defense of the unity of Biblical truth. Among these the main 
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types of earlier times have advocates, some unifying all in the 
divine plan, some in the scheme of grace, some about the free- 
dom of man, some by the theory of covenants. Bengel finds 
the reconciliation of all in the culmination outlined in the 
Apocalypse. Lutz makes all center in eternal life. Von Hof- 
mann finds in prophecy and fulfillment the unifying bond, and 
sees in all the history of the ancient records a definite forecast 
of the Gospel in the new. Many make much of Luther’s remark 
about a Bible within the Bible, affirming harmony of this inner 
content, but conceding error and incongruity elsewhere. Many, 
like Konig, find help in applying the theory of evolution, finding 
in the old Hebrew religion the type and essence of.the teachings 
of Christ, but in the form of a kernel or germ which requires to 
be unfolded in all respects like the life of a plant. Fairbairn dis- 
dains scholastics and adopts the watchwords of history, only to 
revert again straightway to speculation. Ewald finds a double 
base and honors in his system the modern distinction between 
revelation and religion. Diestel deems forms but trifles, and 
seeks to guide his effort by the spirit of New Testament life. 
Harper finds the unity of truth, not in the written record, but 
inthe motive of the writer and in the history which lies behind 
the account. Beck makes life in Christ, as norm, salvation and 
fruition of hope, the harmonizing theme. Kiibel gains from his 
study of the New Testament a consensus biblicus for all of 
Scripture, in which the ethical idea of Spirit forms the central 
principle of his system. 


Such is the history and such the present situation of thought. 
The debate is as old as the Book. The opposing sides have 
stood in view throughout all the Christian history like frowning 
mountain ranges. Champions on either side have borne them- 
selves aloft like mountain peaks. Never was the conflict more 
intense or serious than it is to-day. Veritable Titans are at 
war. In the midst of the confusion, if only Jupiter might be 
heard! What says the Bible about itself? What is the nature 
of its contents as they stand, what its correlations, and what its 
sovereign claim? Is it in equilibrium, when all hands are off ? 
What are its adjustments to the universe around? Are its cir- 
cles concentric, inclusive, and complete? These brief questions 
té worth our while, though before their ultimate answer gener- 
ations may wear away. 
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Some things are plain. There is a unity in Scripture truth, 
though one must immediately confess that it is far more easily 
affirmed than defined. But aunity is sure. The twocovenantsare 
vitally one. The Messiah of the Jews was the Christian’s Christ, 
The first Christians were consistent Jews. What was fulfilled 
in the New Testament was foretold in the Old. This truth, so 
distinctly affirmed by Christ, so strongly argued by Peter and 
Stephen and Paul, so fundamental to the early apologies, s 
open to the profound Augustine, so triumphantly proclaimed by 
Luther, so firmly grasped by Cocceius, so natural to the faith of 
tens of thousands now, despite all counter assertions of Gnostics, 
Manichees, Deists, Philosophers, and Naturalists, is embedded 
in the eternal rock. In its statement certain features, distinc 
tions and relations of Biblical truth demand regard. 

One outstanding feature of the Biblical exhibit of truth is its 
historical form. The teaching is mostly given in terms and set- 
tings of life. It is mainly a record of events, not a system of 
philosophy. Its teachings are transactions, not syllogisms. On 
almost every page the element of the local and the passing is 
conspicuous. This is the variegated attire in which its truth is 
arrayed. The Bible contains no treatise on prayer or on the 
atonement, any more than Bushnell Park contains a treatise 
on the lily or the elm. It is rather, like the park, a living pano- 
rama. In this history there is a fullness like that of the sea. Its 
periods span millenniums. Forests develop and decay. Nations 
flourish and perish. Civilizations bloom and fade. Continents, 
populous with men and tumultuous with life, unfold before our 
eye. It gives us a treasury of religious truth in the form ofan 
epitome of the world’s life. As such it assumes to be our 
guide. It is, in a literal sense, the light of /fz. 

Its teachings being uttered thus, the Biblical theory of re 
ligious truth is linked with reality. Its ideas have not been 
fashioned by fancy, but hewn and carved and forged and molten 
into actual fact. Its revelations have made the mountains rock 
and smoke. Its estimates have been written out in battlefields 
and plagues. Its theories are examples. Its norm is life. Its 
predictions are fulfilled. Its Saviour saves. Its hatred of sinis 


engraved in the seclusions of the Jews. Its love of men 8s, 


written large with the cross and in the journeyings of Paul. Its 
topmost ideal is real in the Christ who touched the leper, shone 
in the transfiguration, expired on the cross, and attained His 
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throne. Thus the Biblical teachings challenge attention as im- 
periously as the Alps or the Pleiades. And to obscure or ig- 
nore or presume by a stroke of the hand to erase these solid and 
changeless realities of the past at the beck of Plato or Hegel or 
Huxley or Graf or Ritschl is as little in keeping with science or 
prudence as with Scripture. 

But these throbbing and veritable facts need to be pondered 
but briefly by the student of Biblical harmony to appear as 
thickly set with problems as the milky way with stars. Battal- 
ions of moving, undeniable facts do not by being facts cease to 
be problems of thought. Some of the problems are the marvel- 
ous mingling of the enduring and the transient, the absolute 
and the contingent, the universal and the exclusive, the benignant 
and the wrathful, the forbearing and the implacable, the divine 
andthe human in God. Others are the mysterious fellowship 
of the infinite and the defined in that silent and fathomless 
and fundamental fact of the divine support, and in the equally 
fundamental and fathomless and undeniable ongoing of the di- 
vine control with all its myriad complications of dependence and 
self-determination in the great experiences of sanctity, sin, judg- 
ment, and grace. Others are the purely inter-human problems 
of the Biblical life ; the relation of personal merit or blame to 
extra-personal environment ; of parent to child ; of individual to 
race, in nature, and judgment, and grace. Then there are in gen- 
eral the strange conflicts of conscience and will ; of the Godlike 
and the satanic in man; of the sacred and the profane in all 
events; the confused mingling of the realms of spirit and sense ; 
the blinding flashes from zeons and empires of demonic and an- 
gelic worlds ; and all the vague suggestions of the supernatural 
inthe spiritual life of man. - 

Such are the firm reality and the deep mystery involved in 
this historical forthsetting of religious truth. But however baf- 
fling in multitude or magnitude or mystery may be these living 
verities of the sacred page, whether viewed together or held 
apart, there they are, and thus they are, to be reckoned with and 
reckoned in in our statement of the unity of Scripture truth. 
To this exhibit our conclusions must conform. Thus we are 
pointed to one of the most subtle and fascinating studies in the 
tange of human thought, a study that has but just begun to be 
earnestly discussed. It is the theological problem of our day, 
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really embracing all problems besides. Its ultimate solution 
will teach us our correct adjustment to pantheism and dualism 
of whatever sort ; it will give the final answer to atheism and 
pessimism ; and it will show us the point where evolutionism 
and Christianity must finally unite. 

In this Biblical panorama the Jewish people form the central 
feature. Nearly all the volume is a record of their religious 
life. From the call of Abraham to the descent of the new Jeru- 
salem with its twelve foundations and gates the bulk of the 
record is made or marred by Jews. From this historical recital 
this historical book takes shape. This is one of the most potent 
combining forces to which its many fragments yield. Though 
subordinate, it is a powerful harmonizing bond. And the bear- 
ings of this fact are world-wide. The rating and treatment of 
all other nations are determined by the bearing and fortune of 
Israel. In them is lodged the blessing for all the world. The 
ultimate triumph of felicity is hastened or delayed by them. In 
this historic complex, so pregnant with universal and eternal 
issues, are bound up the appointment of periods of preparation 
and completeness, the employment of prediction and fulfillment 
and the application of the divine right to distinguish and select. 
Touching some of these factors in the problem it must ulti- 
mately be allowed that the final harmony can be found only in 
the will of God. So God ordered, must be the last and wisest 
word. The historic implications of this deep-lying factor of 
Biblical truth may in number and intricacy surpass recital ; but, 
taking the Bible as it stands, it is a factor of prodigious import 
for our problem. To omit or ignore the play of this chain of 
events in Israel’s life from our summation of Scripture truth 
would be like omitting the vertebrae from an ox. In our final 
correlation this unique national record must find easy play. 


Within this historical combination are certain important 
distinctions. There is the distinction between the human and 
the divine. These two remain forever two. This fact no unity 
may obscure. Whether deity be viewed as transcendent or 
immanent God, the truth is always the same. In the highest 
sovereignty of God the identity of man is retained. In His 
most intimate indwelling the deity in man is not the spirit 
of man. In the realm of ethics this distinction deserves special 
emphasis. God is by the Scripture view eternally and ineffably 
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holy. No act or utterance of His dishonors this claim. Man, 
on the other hand, though made in the image of God, is per- 
verted by sin. He is constantly transgressing and mistaking 
God’s law. Confusion of the two, as quite commonly occurs, is 
acruel subversion of truth. If this flagrant abuse of the Bible 
could cease, it would bring to an end much vain and noisy 
debate. 

Coupled with this, and equally important to observe and 
allow, is the patent fact of variety and change in the divine 
component. In appointing places and times, the Lord drew in 
different settings the horizons of Noah and Joseph, of Samuel 
and Ezekiel, of Isaiah and John, of Joshua and Paul. He made 
a difference between the altar and the cross, between the era of 
prediction and hope and that of fulfillment and fruition. He 
gave the partial here, the whole there; ordered vengeance here 
and forbearance there; used a symbol here and spoke openly 
there. Thus under the divine arrangement, and in revelation of 
the divine thought, there is manifoldness and change. To the 
searcher after harmony this suggests that underneath the varia- 
tions in the divine ordinance of form and time there may be 
found in the divine thought a consistency of principle and 
thought ; and that this principle, while binding all in unison, 
will allow free play for all the variety and vitality manifest in 
Scripture life. 

Akin to this is!the Biblical distinction of symbol and 
sense. This distinction Scripture always guards, though it is 
constantly confused by men. These symbols are through all 
the records. Objections to their validity as proper exponents 
of spiritual truth assail both Testaments. Baptism is a rite as 
external as~-sacrifice, and as such will stand and fall with the 
Levitical ritual. The principle underlying the much-heard 
objection to the outward Levitical ordinances would under- 
mine the rites of the Christian Church. These various and 
changing rites are not the vital substance of Scripture truth, 
and with them our efforts at harmony have no need to deal. 
The teaching is not in them. So Scripture always shows. The 
ancient ritual, of which so much is always heard, was squarely 
and clearly based upon the ethical and religious law; and it is 
this inner, spiritual import, not its outer emblem, with which the 
student of Scripture has to deal. Let once the unmixed sub- 
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stance of this inner law come out to view, and agreement 
through all the word must be allowed. There is not a divine 
law in all the Mosaic codes but is in the interest of Godlike 
holiness, reverence, purity, gentleness, and truth. It was tem. 
pered through and through with truth and grace. 


Alongside of these distinctions in the Biblical arrangement, 
certain relations are likewise outstanding. One is that of 
matter to spirit. Here the most advanced human knowledge is 
still all but total ignorance, and the human mind slides with 
surprising facility to most irrational extremes, either of stark 
materialism or almost insane idealism. Scripture sheds no 
light as to the nature of the relation. But it does affirm 
a relation intimate, inclusive, enduring, and in many cases vital, 
Touching this our attitude can be nothing but expectancy 
of hope. Cosmic transformations are in store,—all in har. 
mony with and in furtherance of the kingdom of Christ. Into 
the throes of that new birth our bodies are destined to pass, and 
out of its tempests they are to emerge in a glory embracing all 
the world and transcending all our thought. For this tran- 
scendent evolution our ordering of Scripture truth must leave 
place. 

Another relation is that of the individual to the race. 
Scripture is built upon the claim that the race is one. Into the 
analysis of this unity it does not enter. It seems to be seen 
and felt by instinct. The alienations and oppressions by which 
this unity is disintegrated are judged as radical a perversion of 
human nature as blasphemy and suicide. Mammoth visita- 
tions of vengeance and world regenerations are based on 
this foundation. On the other hand, each individual is held 
a moral integer, whose character is his own product and whose 
destiny is that of his own carving. These two truths in the 
Scripture narratives of life and judgment and grace lie side 
by side. To deny either would be to mar the unity of its 
truth. 

Another relation of almost supreme importance in the com- 
plex of the Biblical whole is that between God and man, By 
Scripture teaching, both are viewed as moral, intelligent, self- 
determined beings, related to each other as a creator, upholder, 
and governor to a dependent and responsible subject. Here is 
a problem regarding the correlation of a will essentially sovet- 
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eign with a will essentially dependent, but also essentially 
responsible and free — a problem whose elements inhere in our 
inmost nature, but whose solution outreaches our utmost 
thought. Among the many illustrations of this relation in 
Biblical life, two are coming again in our day to a culminating 
interest — prophecy and the Person of Christ. In these two 
examples the information is so varied and abundant as to make 
them uniquely valuable for observation concerning this theme. 
They show impressively the impenetrable mystery and the un- 
deniable reality of this divine and human articulation. But of 
peculiar significance is the illustration seen in the fact of sin. 
Here, where this relation is most bewildering, it is most uncom- 
promisingly real. Indeed, it is the one last bulwark against 
pantheism. It offers the darkest riddle of human thought. It 
has called forth every sort of solution. The Buddhist says, 
solve the riddle by annulling yourself. The Parsee says, solve 
it by splitting the universe in twain. The Materialist says, 
think of all as barren of character or will. The Indifferentist 
says, ignore it all, submerge the conscience, disdain all law, 
live as though the problem did not exist. And many a pro- 
fessed believer is dallying with one or another of these unbibli- 
cal views. But the Bible leaves the moral entity of God and 
man, the moral claims of God and the moral responsibility of 
man intact. It blinks no fact. It paints in vivid colors both 
good and bad. It lets the dark and awful dualism remain. 
Nowhere in the world is this dark problem more painful or 
more plain than in Scripture. Over against each other these two 
truths, God’s righteous claims and man’s blameworthy denials, 
stand through all the Scripture story as abrupt, unyielding, and 
solemnly grand as the two ranges of the Libanus that disrupt the 
plains of Syria. Only in Scripture, high above the rugged 
problem, like the sunlit heights of snowy Hermon, stands the 
throne of God. From that high outlook, inaccessible indeed to 
man, what seems to us a dark and horrid cleft, dividing the 
earth and contracting the sky, is seen to come within the un- 
broken circle of the divine control, Thus Scripture unifies this 
schism, by lifting up to human eyes that sovereign, shining, 
silent throne. It leads our thought not to the solution, but to 
the shekinah of the Infinite. And it surrounds that light, as 
it did the mercy-seat of old, with an impenetrable cloud. | 
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Another set of relations, occurring within the deity, has 
occasioned untold study, discussion, and divergence of view, 
First is the divine display of majesty and friendliness. The 
Biblical descriptions of the divine excellence form some most 
splendid and lofty rhetoric. And the reality is constantly shown 
to surpass the speech and fancy even of the Orient. The divine 
glory rides high above the highest flight of thought. And yet 
He is described as walking, speaking, and dwelling with men. 
Indeed, the whole Bible, which is so jealous of God’s honor, is 
from first to last a record touching the divine communion with 
man — its primitive felicity, its sinful rupture, its gracious re-in- 
statement. These clear assertions of unapproachableness and 
fellowship must be allowed by the Biblical student and embodied 
in any Biblical scheme. 

Then the relations in God of mercy and wrath are prevailing 
and plain. By the Scripture claims the honor of God is secured 
as truly by His judgments as by His grace. Till faultless recti- 
tude brings pure and universal joy, this relation will excite 
debate. Complaint here is usually lodged against the ban upon 
the Canaanites, the temper of the Mosaic laws, the scene 
between Samuel and Agag, certain phases of the atonement and 
the doctrine of future woe. As for Moses and Joshua and 
Samuel, they may be left to answer for themselves, — executors, 
as they were, of a divine behest. Touching the atonement, the 
passion in Gethsemane and on the cross, and the humiliation in 
the grave of the holy Christ may be trusted to plead their own 
case. And touching the manifold other illustrations, the final 
disclosures of the essence and extent of human sin may be 
painfully but confidently anticipated to sufficiently vindicate any 
visitation of the vengeance of God. As surely as there is a 
moral law and a faithful God, so surely must inveterate sin 
entail in holy wrath a painful doom. At any rate, that along- 
side mercy is a correlation of wrath in Scripture is certainly 
plain. And for the two any fair Scripture harmonist must 
make room. 

A third relation in the deity is that of trinity to unity. 
Here testimony, faith, and the Christian’s life are the only 
source of light. It is a truth mostly hid in God. Its scanty 
unveilings it requires the eye of a redeemed and sanctified soul 
to detect; but to such a soul it is a truth of untold comfort and 
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strength. In this deity of the infinite, holy, triune God all 
Scripture truth is finally encompassed and made one. In Him 
all mysteries that darken our horizon are illumined and resolved. 
He is the maker, governor, judge of all, the veritable Jehovah 
of Hosts. By Him all things are reconciled. His solemn and 
vivid presence is in all the Bible. Here, and here alone, in the 
Biblical view and in any Biblical system of truth is its highest 
distinction, its strongest defense, and its ultimate harmony and 


rest. 


Alongside these prominent and controlling factors of Biblical 
truth are three commanding themes that pervade all Scripture 
with a dominant, combining influence. Throughout the whole 
story Salvation is an eminent, continuous, and consistent theme. 
From the smoke on Abel’s altar in the primitive family to the 
heavenly flight of the strong-winged evangelist of the Apoca- 
lypse, the gracious provision of divine favor for sinful men plays 
acontinuous and commanding part. Under whatever symbol, 
in whatever time, this isan enduring and connected substance of 
thought. The first eleven chapters of Genesis are a complex 
but majestic introduction toa more majestic drama of which the 
book of Revelation is a most majestic culmination. In the un- 
folding of the plot scenes and actors, forms and themes often 
shift; cross purposes and counter plots multiply till the whole 
isbuta bewilderment. But when the form and voice, the cross 
and throne of the Saviour appear upon the scene, a sublime de- 
velopment is clear. 

Another bond is equally strong and plain. This book is a 
vaulted temple, through whose aisles there roll the echoes of the 
Moral Law. This sovereign and universal norm, so brief and 
beautiful and full, found most classic utterance in Christ. In 
Him the life and law were one. The law defined the life. The 
life described the law. The memorial of what he was and 
taught and did presents to the world in full and fair embodiment 
a monument without a fault or flaw, as it is without a peer. 
Now this triumph of perfection in righteousness, which was the 
boast and goal of all of Scripture that followed Christ, was 
declared by Him to be the true summation of all of Scripture 
that went before. It is also shown to be known and felt by all 
mankind. These few facts shed precious light on our inquiry. 
Here is a moral and religious norm valid for all mankind, harmo- 
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niously summarizing the entire sacred volume as a rule of life, 
not contravened, but rather confirmed by the Saviour in His 
mission of grace. Here is a unifying bond not easily sundered 
or displaced. It should be laid bare to every eye by all who 
hold to a harmony of Scripture truth. For the implications of 
this fact are of pre-eminent concern. It involves the admission 
of the Biblical view of holiness and sin, of sovereign and subject, 
of authority and freedom, of conscience and will, of penalty and 
reward, of happiness and woe, of heaven and hell. 

In connection with this doctrine, and eminent in the Biblical 
scheme, is the fact of Sin. This visage stares from every page. 
Its dark and ugly outlines refuse to be erased. Discordant, 
obnoxious, and perplexing above almost all the factors of Biblical 
truth, it is yet a stupendous and inevitable element in the Scrip. 
ture content. As a Biblical adjunct of the doctrine of law anda 
Biblical background of the doctrine of grace, it is as inseparable 
from the outline of Scripture truth as it is from the conscious. 
ness of man. Its leading features, as they appear in Scripture, 
are its iniquity, blameworthiness, and doom. Here are three 
elements in the sum of Biblical truth that occupy and unify the 
whole — Law, Sin, and Grace. However difficult to combine 
in our thought, in the Biblical exhibit they are vitally linked, 
and as seen in the Biblical scheme the unity is undeniably real. 
How law and gospel, sin and grace can fraternally consort may 
never cease to vex our thought. But that the three are essen- 
tial and integral elements of the Biblical whole, if Biblical testi- 
mony is heard, must be forever allowed. These truths, as 
opened and articulated in Scripture, present a moral scheme, 
historical, harmonious, and complete. Especially when surveyed 
from the throne of the Lamb do they comprehend and unify 
every era and every horizon of moral and religious life. While 
to deny the fall, or emasculate the law, or obscure the fact and 
need of grace in the interest of any theory of morals or religion, 
is to construct a maimed and blind and nerveless scheme of 
truth, with the health of every part impaired and the symmetry 
of the whole destroyed. While sin continues there will not 
cease to be call for men to assert the emphasis and preserve 
the balance of these three Scriptural themes, for in every age 
as in our own, they are prone to become indistinct. 


From this outline it is plain that the,unity of the Biblical 
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scheme cannot be the unity of the Monist. Every volition, cer- 
tainly every sin, proves that theory false. The unity of Scrip- 
ture is essentially a unity of personal manifoldness, in which 
personal identity, whether of God or man, refuses to be 


resolved. 
No more is its final summation that of the Parsee’s Dualism. 


The Biblical deity of holiness and light is not matched in an 
eternal agony against an infinite demon of iniquity and night. 
Inthe Scripture survey Jehovah is supreme. Every will sprang 
first from His, and is amenable to His bar. 

It is not the unity of the Deist whereby conscience is dei- 
fied, sin minimized, providence dismissed, revelation and _ re- 
demption annulled. By the Biblical view God’s care of all His 
works is universal, continuous, and free. His revelations are 
glorious and oft recurrent, His redeeming, renewing, and sanc- 
tifying grace its central message. 

It is not the unity of the Naturalist in which blind law is 
supreme. In the Scripture view nature is but a vesture ora 
shrine,a jewel or a wand fashioned and used for the glory of 
God. Above and within, but distinct from its being and laws, 
are the spiritual being and authority of the Most High. 

The Scripture summary is not that of the Agnostic. The 
Bible contemplates untold reaches to us unknown. But in the 
Biblical view these vastnesses are not, as with Mr. Huxley, the 
changeless stretches of a meaningless void. Its infinite splen- 
dors and shadows, its auroras and daybreaks, its oceans and 
skies, though unexplored by man and undeclared by God, are 
felt in the Scripture conception to be filled with all the fullness 
of the same holy deity and friend who has come forth from 
those lofty. palaces to speak to us in His Son. 


Scripture unity is rather one which calls for the constant 
exercise of a jubilant trust and faith. This quality cannot be 
omitted, if the Scripture scheme is to stand complete. Reve- 
lations from realms and of things otherwise unknown and un- 
knowable by man occur frequently. Upon these disclosures 
Scripture often directs that we construct our hopes, repose our 
souls, and work out the changeless destiny of our lives. Nay, it 
repeatedly affirms that this attitude of trust or unbelief touching 
attestations about things intangible and unseen will determine 
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the moral quality of our life. The witness to these averments 
being always conceived as God Himself, this quality of trust 
becomes a prime religious excellence ; its lack becomes a wicked 
and fatal defect. And this quality is as rational as it is relig. 
ious. It is of the first importance to the Biblical student to 
observe how this call for receptive trust corresponds to the na 
ture of man and to the doctrine of God. If once the balance of 
the honor of God and the faith of man, as exhibited in the Bip. 
lical equilibrium, can be reproduced in the adjustments of our 
systems of truth, then can a Scriptural unity be secured. Here 
and here alone shall be found that ultimate agreement and rest 
in which Science and Scripture coincide. 

But this faith, thus centered, becomes a fountain of hope. 
This feature in the Biblical plan is unique. It is a radical 
dogma in the total of Biblical truth. We are saved by hope. 
What we shall be doth not yet appear. Now we know in part. 
Many things ready to be revealed we cannot yet bear to see. 
The goal is not yet attained. Thus our ripest statements are 
but tentative and immature. The ultimate circle may perhaps 
be sketched. But in our encyclopedia of knowledge vast seg- 
ments must be left unfilled, This must make us humble. It 
should alsa make us alert as the lark to scan the earliest dawn 
and patient as the ox, till the day is wholly done, in search of 
all that heaven or earth may report of the unfolding plan of 
God, and also lead to an almost daily readjustment of our 
knowledge of truth. 


Such are the comprehensions, distinctions, and_ relations, 
and such the conditions of apprehension and statement of the 
unity of the Bible. It offers a varied landscape, showing 
chasms and shadows as well as uplands and sunshine. _ Its hori- 
zons include the infinitudes of God. Its center is in the word 
and cross and throne of the Godman, holding the book sealed 
with seven seals. Its unisons and harmonies are frequently too 
distant for our eyes to see, too fine for our ear to catch. Its 
apprehension is not within the ken of the Gnostic or Agnostic, 
the Fanatic or the Epicure. It is only for the eye of him 
whose whole being is in free and holy fellowship with his Lord. 
The unity of the Bible is rooted in reality and defined by 
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deity. It is a unity that throbs with the vitality and health of 
a full and pure religious experience. It is the wuzty of life 
grasped and fashioned in the light of a living faith and hope. 

This problem, whose history and nature have been pre- 
sented to your thought, is an age-long task. It has never been 
long absent from human thought. Our age, memorable for its 
brilliant acquisitions, is also notable for its differentiations. Its 
prime impulse is critical. Its chief passion is for details. This 
spirit of the time is regnant in the Biblical realm. That this 
passion and impulse, so gloriously serviceable in the proper 
place, are yet, when so exclusive, but partial and transient 
phases of the life of man, is sure. The passion for analysis is 
no more deeply lodged in the life of man than the craving for 
synthesis. And however much this craving may be repressed 
or overborne for the time, surely as the ages roll its claims for 
recognition will recur. A champion for these claims is never 
out of place. The difficulty of its attainment may be all but 
infinite, but none the less the inner call for system and order is 
imperial. In due time it will be heard. The system that is 
lodged in the Bible has long invited the attention of man. Be- 
lievers have attempted its statement and argued its defense in 
varied and manifold terms. Their message was in its form of 
and for their time. The book through changing times remains 
unchanged. To the busy eye of our divided and impassioned 
age its unity and peace appeal to be disclosed. To the accom- 
plishment of this high task, with anticipations of infinite toil 
and multiplied readjustments, but with a triumphant faith in 
the word that shall outlast the heavens and the earth, this new 
professorship has been brought into being and appointed a per- 
manent place. May its labors to exhibit the unity and sym- 
metry of Scripture truth be owned by the Head of the church, 
be guided by the Spirit of truth, and glorify Him whose throne 
isin the heavens and whose kingdom ruleth over all. 





RITSCHL’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
DOCTRINE.* 


It is not easy to gain a correct critical estimate of the sig. 
nificance of events and movements of the present day. Welack 
the requisite perspective. Our vision is liable to be disturbed 
by prejudice. It is often impossible to determine with certainty 
whether new customs and new phases of thought spring froma 
deeper and better sense of fitness, truth, and right, or whether 
they are the result of some temporary caprice — the fashion or 
fad of the hour. For even in the scientific and religious world 
theories, opinions, and practices are not unfrequently adopted by 
the multitude for no better reason than that they are supposed 
to be the “coming” thing. From the enthusiasm with which 
they are caught up we can no more infer that they are intrin- 
sically superior to other ways and doctrines than we have a right 
to think, on account of the present popularity of chrysanthe- 
mums, that these are more beautiful than all other flowers in 
the world. 

Any attempt to. determine the permanent significance of 
the Ritschl school of theology must, accordingly, be for the 
present tentative. That type of theology is now having its run. 
It is in German Christendom the popular thing. It has the 
charm and advantage of comparative novelty. It is represented 
by able and attractive teachers. Students of theology, inclined, 
as all young students are, to follow the current drift without 
much consideration, naturally embrace that form of religious 
doctrine which seems to them destined to be the theology of the 
future. But whether this is its destiny, the future must deter- 
mine. It is easier and wiser to consider its relation to past 
types of religious thought and to compare it with the Biblical 
foundation of all ecclesiastical creeds. 


1. A word, in the first place, as to the cause of the rapid 
spread of this school of theology. It cannot be found in anyre 
markable personal attractiveness of its founder, or in any fascina- 


* An address before the American Society of Church History, at Washington, D. C., Det. 
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tion belonging to his style of writing; on the contrary, Ritschl 
was personally not particularly amiable. He was inclined to 
asperity and intolerance. And, as to his writings, their equal 
cannot easily be found in point of obscurity and heaviness of style. 
Native Germans often complain that he is unintelligible. Nor 
can it be claimed that, when expounded by more facile pens than 
his own, the theology of Ritschl especially commends itself by 
its simplicity or by the ease and naturalness of its elucidation of 
the fundamental truths of the gospel. So far from this, even 
when most clearly expounded, the Ritschl theology is character- 
ized by a marked indefiniteness and haziness in the setting forth 
even of its principal doctrines. 

Nor can it be maintained that the prominence which this 
school of theology has gained is owing to any marked origi- 
nality in the doctrinal positions which it has assumed. Abso- 
lute originality, after Christian thought has expatiated for 
eighteen centuries in every direction, would be difficult to attain, 
and of little value if attainable. Probably there is not one of 
the characteristic doctrines of the Ritschl school whose proto- 
type cannot be found in the theology of earlier schools or individ- 
uals. For example, the strenuous contention that the object of 
evangelical faith is not a creed, but a person, is a point much urged 
by the Ritschlians, and in urging it they not unfrequently speak as 
if the Church in general had forgotten or denied it. But, not to 
mention others, the mystics and pietists whom Ritschl denounces 
with almost bitter vehemency, are conspicuous for the emphasis 
which they lay upon the personal relation of the Christian to his 
Saviour as contrasted with a lifeless assent to dogmas. Indeed, 
Ritschl and his followers would not wish to be regarded as intro- 
ducing pure innovations into the theology of the Church. 
They claim for themselves the merit, rather, of clearing the true 
doctrine from the rubbish of misconceptions and bad accretions. 
They profess to be the expounders of the true Lutheran doc- 
trine of salvation. In some respects they profess to be even 
more Lutheran than Luther himself. 

Probably the most correct general answer to the question, 
why the Ritschl theology has met with so much acceptance, 
would be to say that, on the one hand, it has laid stress on cer- 
tain wholesome truths and methods, and, on the other, has fallen 
in with certain tendencies of the present time which are strong, 
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though not wholesome. Among the commendable features of 
the theology in question may be mentioned the emphasis which 
it lays on the practical and experiential aspects of Christianity, 
the protest which it makes against an excessive tendency to let 
metaphysical and philosophical systems mould theological think. 
ing, and its maintenance of the truth that Christianity is a great 
historical fact resting on revelation. On the other hand, it owes 
its wide currency in part, undoubtedly, to the fact that it pan- 
ders to the present popular depreciation of the spiritual and mys. 
tical element of religion, and to the widespread doubt or denial 
of the supernatural. Still another cause of the spread of the 
school is the zealous propagandism of its adherents. 


2. If we inquire concerning the historical occasion of the 
rise of the Ritschl school, we shall not find the movement ac 
counted for by any antecedent religious revival. Many of the 
most important theological developments of Christendom have 
been the outgrowth of great religious awakenings. The creeds 
which followed the Reformation were the result of the new re- 
ligious life which had sprung up in Germany and other countries, 


The theology of Schleiermacher and his successors had an inti- 
mate connection with the revival of practical Christianity which 
accompanied and followed the Napoleonic wars, and which pro- 
duced rich fruit in works and institutions of beneficence bothat 
home and abroad. Edwards, Wesley, and Finney were not 
only great revivalists, but also leaders in great theological move- 
ments. Of course, theological thinking is not limited to periods 
of religious warmth. Doctrinal study and speculation are con- 
tinually going on; but the farther such study lies from a period 
of lively Christian experience, the less fruitful and useful is it 
likely to be. It tends to become coldly intellectual, critical, and 
rationalistic. Ritschl’s theology sprang up in a time of religious 
declension. The fervor of the earlier part of the century had 
largely cooled off. Materialism in philosophy and in life had ex- 
ercised a deadening influence on the Church. Political wrangles 
had become complicated with religious differences. The success 
ful contest with France and the subsequent unsuccessful con 
test with the Papal power, both alike had worked injuriously 
upon the spirituality of German Protestants. The new theology 
which has come into prominence under these conditions is not 
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the product of a new religious life. It has been neither the 
effect nor the cause of a practical or missionary revival. Hence 
itis that, notwithstanding earnest professions of a purpose to 
eschew metaphysics and scholasticism, this theology is set forth 
ina dry, scholastic style, and metaphysics, shut out at one en- 
trance, is let in at another. 

A more positive answer to the question concerning the his- 
torical occasion of the rise of the Ritschl type of theology would 
be this: It was an attempt to solve two problems with which 
Christianity was confronted. The one was presented by the 
distracted theological condition of Germany. The new impulse 
which had been given to religious science by Schleiermacher, 
notwithstanding all that was salutary in it, had not been devel- 
oped in one uniform direction, but had grown out into a number 
of different and discordant schools of thought, ranging all the 
way from extreme confessionalism to extreme rationalism. The 
problem was to find some statement of Christian truth which 
should serve as a solvent of the differences of the contending 
parties. This was attempted by making Christian experience 
the source and standard of Christian knowledge. Dogmatics, 
it was argued, should be made the science of Christian faz¢h, 
not the science of the odjects of faith. It was hoped to confine 
attention to the facts of the Christian life, and to divert it 
from fruitless and perplexing speculations of an ontological or 
metaphysical nature such as have arisen in trying to expound 
the mode of the divine existence, the origin of evil, the incarna- 
tion of the Logos, etc. Making thus only the indisputable reali- 
ties of the inward life the object of Christian science, the 
Ritschl school sought to do away with the principal source of 
division in the Christian Church. 

The other problem for which a solution was attempted was 
presented by the threatened conflict between Christianity and 
natural science. The overthrow of the theory of the miraculous 
origin of species, and the results of researches in the depart- 
ments of biology and physical psychology, tended apparently to 
obliterate not only the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, but also that between the material and the imma- 
terial. Natural science thus invaded the very realm of theology, 
and threatened to capture its strongholds. Belief in the person- 
ality of God seemed to be invalidated, and still more, the con- 
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ceptions which Christendom had cherished concerning the ex. 
traordinary self-manifestations of the Deity in the person and 
life of Jesus Christ. Now it has been the aim of Ritschl and 
his followers to put an end to this new conflict between religion 
and secular science. This is attempted by insisting here, as in 
the other case, that religion consists in personal experiences 
which are undeniable, and are of such a sort that from the na 
ture of the case they cannot be affected by any possible results 
of scientific research, being purely spiritual, whereas natural 
science has to do with the material world. The Ritschl theology, 
while it gives (as it should) a free rein to all scientific inves. 
tigation, whether in the realm of physics, history, or literary 
criticism, holds that religion and theology belong to such a 
different and higher region that no attack upon them from this 
lower region can possibly disturb them. 

This effort to mediate between contending forces and to 
vindicate for the Christian religion an independent position, im- 
pregnable to all assaults, is certainly a most commendable one; 
the only doubt can be on the point whether the end aimed at 
will ever be reached. That it has not yet been reached, is of 
itself no certain proof that it never will be, nor that the Ritschl 
movement is not at least a movement in the right direction. 
But when we call to mind the many sects and denominations 
which have come into existence proclaiming that they had 
found just those forms of truth, modes of worship, and type of 
life which ought to unite all Christians in one undivided Church; 
and when we consider that such movements have resulted only 
in adding so many more to the number of the discordant bodies 
which call themselves the Christian Church, one cannot yet be 
very confident that the Ritschl theology is destined to draw all 
Christians unto itself. At all events, it is not unreasonable 
that the somewhat arrogant claims which the leaders of this 
school make for their mode of presenting Christian truth should 
be subjected to a very careful scrutiny before they are 
conceded. 


3. If we inquire more particularly where Ritschl’s theology 
belongs in the history of Christian doctrine, we are led to a 
comparison of this type of theology with those which have pre- 
ceded or accompanied it. In general, Ritschl can, perhaps, be best 
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understood when we bear in mind that he once belonged to the 
Tiibingen school, but later abandoned it in favor of a more 
conservative view of the primitive history of the Christian 
Church. Leaving the left wing of the followers of Schleier- 
macher, he undertook, instead of allying himself with the other 
wing, to strike out a new and independent path. Did he suc- 
ceed in evolving a really independent and self-consistent system, 
or did he attempt to combine incoinpatible positions ? 

Notwithstanding the bitter contention between the Ritschl 
party and those with whom its leader was formerly in affil- 
jation, it is easy to see that he has brought with him from 
that quarter many features of his theology. Even where he 
varies the form, or presents the doctrine from a different point 
of view, the essence remains the same. Thus, in the definition 
of the origin and essence of religion there is an unmistakable 
similarity between Ritschl and Schleiermacher. To be sure, 
Ritschl does not adopt the definition which makes religion con- 
sist in the feeling of absolute dependence. He defines it as 
belief in exalted spiritual powers by whose help human weak- 
ness is supplemented in its struggle with the oppressive forces 
of the natural world. In both definitions, however, the pri- 
mary thing is the impotence of man in relation to the physical 
universe. But Schleiermacher found his God in this universé. 
He said even, in his Discourses on Religion, “My God is the 
universe.” He never effectually extricated himself from this 
pantheistic conception. God to him was the world considered 
as a unit, as a causative force; and though he sometimes spoke 
of God as a spirit and as omniscient, he never distinctly recog- 
nized God as a person; and omniscience he declared to be 
identical with omnipotence. Ritschl, however, held decidedly 
to the personality of God. Love, not causality, he declared to 
be the fundamental element in the conception of the Divine 
Being. Yet great as his divergence is in this point from 
Schleiermacher, we find again a resemblance in the manner in 
which each tries to make the fundamental attribute of God 
really the only attribute; the one making eternity, omnis- 
Cience, and holiness all alike simply aspects of causality, while 
the other makes personality and omnipotence merely modifica- 
tions of love. 

If we consider the question of a divine revelation, we find 
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here, too, in spite of an ostensibly great distinction, in reality 
a close resemblance, between Ritschl and the representatives of 
the left wing of Schleiermacher’s followers. Such men as Lip. 
sius and Pfleiderer tell us that religion and revelation are cor. 
relative terms ; wherever there is religion there is revelation, 
Any religious impulse, any aspiration after God, is fer se a rev. 
elation of God. By this mode of conception the old distinction 
between natural and revealed religion is practically obliterated, 
Prophets, apostles, even Jesus Christ himself, in so far as 
they are vehicles of a divine revelation, differ from other men 
only in degree. A supernatural intervention is in any case 
not admitted. Ritschl, now, may seem in this respect to differ 
essentially from that school. He so emphatically makes the 
Christian religion to rest on the Christian revelation that he 
discards all natural religion and natural theology. But when we 
come to examine more particularly how he conceives revelation, 
the difference between him and the others nearly or quite van- 
ishes. Christ is, indeed, declared to be in a unique sense the 
revealer of God. But when Ritschl undertakes to expound 
how Christ came to be such a revealer, we are left in consider- 
able obscurity. He does, indeed, affirm (what formerly he did 
not) that, for the knowledge that God is essentially love, we 
are indebted to the Christian revelation. But he tells us that 
the life of Christ, including both his active and passive experi- 
ence, is to be conceived under the aspect of a moral vocation, 
As every man, in whatever honorable occupation he may be 
laboring, ought to do his work as if it were his special calling, 
so Christ had his vocation, which was that of establishing in 
the world the univer.zal ethical fellowship of men. But inas- 
much as this vocation “transcends all the conditions which are 
comprised in the notion of the world,” it “can be conceived 
only under the leading idea of the one God who is above the 
world. Therefore Christ knows the object of his vocation to 
be not only the dominion, or the kingdom, of God, but also the 
special divine precept for himself, and his activity in the exe 
cution of it to be a service towards God in God’s cause.” “But 
since, being the founder of the kingdom of God in the world, 
or the vehicle of the moral dominion of God over men, he is 
the unique one in comparison with all those who have received 
the like life-purpose from him, he is that being in the world in 
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whose lifespurpose God makes his own divine purposes opera- 
tive and manifest in an original manner, and whose whole work 
in his vocation, therefore, constitutes the material of the per- 
fect revelation of God which is present in him; that is, he is 
the being in whom the word of God is a human person.” 

Translated into simpler terms, this means that Jesus of 
Nazareth somehow felt himself “called” to found and lead a 
community of men who should be governed by the highest 
moral principle of mutual love; and, being himself a perfect 
representative of the principle which he preached, he thus be- 
came the unique revealer of God. How or why he was led to 
undertake so unique a mission is not explained ; indeed, this is 
expressly declared to “lie outside of every kind of investiga- 
tion.” But because such a vocation can be conceived only un- 
der the leading idea of the supermundane God, therefore (we 
are told) Christ knows that his vocation is a special divine pre- 
cept. The vocation, accordingly, comes first ; the recognition 
of it as a divine precept comes afterwards as an inference. So 
faras can be known, any one else might have felt called to the 
same work and might have proved himself fit for it; but asa 
historical fact Jesus was the first to realize in himself the idea 
of the kingdom of God, and therefore (says Ritschl) any one 
else who should now attempt to accomplish the work of that 
kingdom as perfectly as he, would be dependent on him, and 
therefore inferior to him, This conception of Christ as the 
medium of divine revelation is not radically different from that 
of Pfleiderer. 

And if we consider the two schools in their view of the per- 
son of Christ, we find also no substantial disagreement. Both 
alike regard him as simply a man, but as a unique man. Both 
recognize him as morally perfect and as the head of the Christ- 
ian Church. Both deny his pre-existence and his essential deity. 
Both reject the traditional conception of Christ as an atoning 
Redeemer. The most striking difference between the two is 
to be found in the fact that Ritschl and his school continue to 
call Christ God, although they fail to make it obvious to others 
how they can consistently do so, while Pfleiderer and his school 
more consistently decline to say one thing when they seem to 
mean another. 

With regard to supernaturalism also there is essential 
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agreement. Ritschl defines miracles as “those striking na. 
tural occurrences with which the experience of God's special 
help is connected.” Miracles, therefore, are zatuval, not super- 
natural, occurrences. If, however, the Biblical narratives seem 
to imply the occurrence of supernatural events, then, we are 
told, ‘it is neither a scientific duty to remove this seeming or 
to establish it as a fact, nor is it a religious duty to recognize 
those narrated occurrences as divine works wrought contrary 
to natural laws.”’ The whole matter is thus left in a kind of 
haze. Inasmuch as natural occurrences may be more or less 
striking, and inasmuch as it depends on one’s subjective im- 
pression whether the experience of God’s special help is to be 
connected with such occurrences or not, it is clear that Ritschl 
had no faith in miracles as commonly understood. Even the 
resurrection of Christ, though apparently held by Ritschl him. 
self as a miraculous fact, is questioned by many of his school. 

On the other hand, Ritschl differs from Pfleiderer and the 
modern rationalistic school in that he emphasizes the historical 
character of Christianity, and insists that we must take it asa 
body of truth communicated through Christ. He also holds 
that, whatever may be our theory of inspiration, Christian the- 
ology must be derived from the Bible, especially the New Tes- 
tament. He lays peculiar stress on the Church as the medium 
through which the blessings of Christianity are communicated. 
He makes very prominent the doctrine of justification, making 
it to consist in the gracious forgiveness of sin through the love 
of God. 

Considered from a philosophical point of view Ritschl is a 
neo-Kantian ; and much of his contention with other theolo- 
gians grows out of difference in philosophical assumptions quite 
as much as out of difference in theological belief. It is a com- 
mon impression that Ritschl made it a leading requirement of 
right theological thinking that all metaphysics should be elim- 
inated from it. This is not correct. He says of himself, “ It is 
an inconsiderate and incredible assertion, that I exclude all 
metaphysics from theology.” At the same time it is true that 
a large part of his criticism of other theologians consists of his 
accusation that they corrupt the simplicity of the truth by the 
admixture of metaphysical conceptions. But this means that, 
he being a disciple of Kant, and they more under the influence 
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of Schelling and Hegel, he regards their metaphysics as of the 
wrong sort. In taking to task men of the right wing of Schleier- 
macher’s followers, such as Dorner, or Lutherans, such as 
Luthardt and Frank, he often seems to be denouncing the intro- 
duction of any metaphysical conceptions into theology. When 
God is called the absolute one; when he is spoken of as 
existing in three persons; when the Logos is said to have 
been incarnated, and Christ is conceived as uniting in himself 
a human and a divine nature; when the salvation of men is 
supposed to require as its condition anything like a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; — all such theories are branded as metaphysical, and 
rejected as having nothing to do with the religious life. Yet 
Ritschl expressly maintains that it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have a correct theory of perception ; and he adopts as 
his own that of Kant, as modified by Lotze, and contends that 
no theology can be correct which involves any other theory. 

As a corollary of the Kantian doctrine that in perception we 
recognize phenomena only, not the real objective thing, Ritschl 
makes large use of the doctrine of “ value-judgments ”— the 
notion that things and persons ave to us what they are worth 
tous. Says Ritschl, “ Cognitions of a religious sort are direct 
judgments of value. What is God and divine we can perceive, 
even as regards its essence, only when we determine its value 
as related to our salvation.” We know God, it is said, only as 
he is made known — revealed —to us. But he is made known 
tous as love; hence we are to regard love as constituting the 
essence of God. This is the one comprehensive attribute. 
Yet though Ritschl professedly discards all natural theology, 
he does not succeed in keeping it out of his own system. He 
undertakes to prove the existence of God by a process of rea- 
soning quite apart from the Christian revelation. From the 
fact that the human mind looks on nature as existing for 
man’s sake, it follows, says Ritschl, either that this estimate of 
itself on the part of the human mind is a false fancy, or else 
that the mind acts according to the truth. In the latter case, 
he adds, the reason of the mental act ‘can be discerned only in 
a divine will which creates the world with reference to the ulti- 
mate end for which the mind exists.” This argument, Ritschl 
says, proves the reasonableness of Christianity. Here, then, 
we have natural theology, in spite of the profession that it has 
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no place as laying a foundation for Christian faith. And 50, 
when the essence of religion is defined as consisting in a long. 
ing for superhuman help in the struggle with natural forces, 
and Christianity is found to be the true religion because it 
shows the way in which-one may really overcome the world, 
— here too Christianity is verified by an appeal to natural re. 
ligion. One who, for any reason, comes to a different concep. 
tion of the essence of religion in general must regard such an 
argument for the truth and value of Christianity to be falla. 
cious. Again, when Ritschl argues against those who regard 
absoluteness as the central or fundamental attribute of God, 
that they thus make a merely abstract notion a foundation on 
which they then try to build upa superstructure of several 
stories by externally adding different attributes to this funda- 
mental one,—it may be replied that Ritschl’s own process is 
equally metaphysical and no more satisfactory. He begins 
with love —a purely abstract notion ; for he expressly says that 
even personality is not prior to love in our conception of the 
Deity. Love which is conceived of apart from personality, or 
power, or knowledge —if such a conception is possible —is 
surely as bald and empty as the abstract conception of abso- 
luteness ; and when one attempts to begin with this, and then, 
in order to attain the full notion of Deity, adds to it such attri 
butes as omnipotence and eternity, which certainly are in no 
way necessarily involved in that of love, he clearly exposes him- 
self to the same charge which he brings against others, wz,, 
that of building up a superstructure on a foundation too 
weak to bear it, by simply a mechanical adding together of va- 
rious attributes. There is no less metaphysics in his doctrine 
than in that which he criticises. Indeed, it is an interesting 
feature of the contention between him and Frank, that, while 
he severely arraigns Frank for bringing so much metaphysics 
into his theology, Frank retorts by commending Ritschl for his 
protest against a metaphysical theology, and finds fault with 
him only for not having more thoroughly expelled metaphysics 
from his own! 


4. In conclusion, while no one can modestly undertake to 
forecast what the theology “of the future” is going to be, or 
be sure of the future fate of any system now in vogue, It 
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isnot improper for us to attempt some general characterization 
of the Ritsch] school of theology, as a basis of judgment con- 
cerning its fitness to become the general expression of the 
Christian faith. That it has excellent and useful features, 
should be freely admitted. Especially should it be acknowl- 
edged that it is doing good service in protesting against the over- 
estimate of the importance of mere dogmatic orthodoxy and in 
insisting that the historical person and work of Jesus Christ 
should be made the central object of Christian faith. But the 
Ritschl school can claim no exclusive originality in these partic- 
ulars; and what is most truly characteristic must be looked for 
in other features of it. 

In general, the most distinctive feature of Ritschl’s system 
consists in the philosophical principle which he himself empha- 
sizes as his starting-point, vzz., that we can know things not as 
they are in themselves, but as they are for us. Connected with 
this is the stress which is laid on experience as an ultimate fact 
in the religious life. But as it is a historical fact that the 
Kantian philosophy was almost immediately developed into 
idealism, so the religious philosophy borrowed from it cannot 
but be characterized by a marked subjectivity. The doctrine of 
“value-judgments ’—whatever validity there may be in it —is, 
to say the least, a perilous one when practically applied. 
Against the principle that we have no concern with what things 
are in themselves, but only with what they are worth to us, it may 
fairly be objected that what things are worth to us depends on 
what they are in themselves. In so far as Ritschl means to say 
that a man may have a genuine religious experience without 
having an exhaustive knowledge of the objects of faith, no one 
can reasonably object. But his philosophical principle carries 
him further than that, and, when consistently applied, amounts 
to the doctrine that we do not really £vow anything about the 
objective things or persons with which religious faith has to do. 
But neither Ritschl nor any one else can consistently carry out 
such a principle. And the practical result is an arbitrary and 
fluctuating subjectivity, which commends or condemns religious 
doctrines simply according to individual predilection. 

For example, how does Ritsch] treat the question of the 
person of Christ? His general answer would be that Christ is 
tous the revealer of the love of God. Believing in Christ, he 
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says, “‘means that we appropriate the value of the love of God 
manifested in what he does for our reconciliation with God,” 
But is it possible to know that he has done such a work with. 
out knowing, to some extent at least, who and what he is who 
has done it? Ritschl is not so foolish as to say this. He 
speaks of Christ as one about whom he knows much. He tells 
how Christ took upon himself a peculiar vocation, and how he 
resolutely executed it in the face of obloquy, persecution, and 
death. He tells us that Christ made the purpose of God his 
own, and without any moral obliquity, by his perfect purity, 
humility, and patient endurance, overcame the world, and asa 
reward for his fidelity is now exalted to the right hand of God, 
This, and much more, he professes to £vzow about Jesus Christ, 
But when any one professes to know that Jesus had an existence 
before he was born of Mary; when any one speaks of his being 
more than man, of a divine Logos becoming incarnate bya 
miraculous birth and uniting in himself a human and a divine 
nature,— then Ritschl tells us that this is going too far; such 
conceptions, he assures us, are not of a religious character and 
do not concern our personal experience. He magisterially 
draws the line, and says, “Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further.” When we consider that in so doing he sets himself 
against the general drift of Christian conviction ; that other 
Christians, if not himself, fail to see that the conception of 
Christ as pre-existent and divine is an unreligious conception; 
and that in defending his position Ritschl practices such violent 
exegesis that some of his most prominent followers are unable 
to agree with him and have avowed their belief in Jesus’ per- 
sonal pre-existence,— we are warranted in being very skeptical 
as to the value of Ritschl’s “value-judgments,” and very doubt- 
ful whether this new phase of Socinianism will in the end be 
more successful than the others in reshaping the Christian faith. 

And as regards the general relation of Christ to the believer 
we see the biasing effect of Ritschl’s “value-judgment.” It is 
obvious to even a cursory reader that Christ is set forth in the 
New Testament as a Sav7our—as having done a work by virtue 
of which sinners are forgiven, that the salvation bestowed on 
men is represented now as due to God, now as due to Christ, 
and that saving faith is described almost indiscriminately as 
faith in God and faith in Christ. Nothing is clearer than that 
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the relation between Christ and Christians is set forth as so 
intimate that it is compared with that of membership in one 
body of which Christ is the Head. But it is equally clear that 
Ritschl fails to do justice to these fundamental features of the 
Christian faith as found in the New Testament. He leans so 
far towards Pelagianism as to say that all pardonable sins are 
to be adjudged as sins of ignorance. No wonder, then, that 
according to his “value-judgment”’ no atonement—no pro- 
pitiation — is needed in order to our forgiveness, that the 
righteousness of God is identical with his love, and that the 
work of Christ for us is in effect reduced to that of a faultless 
discharge of his duty to God, so that he becomes to us in no 
proper sense a Saviour, but only a perfect example, or, at the most, 
a prophet of the divine love. With this value-judgment of sin 
and the deliverance from it, it is not strange that Ritschl has no 
room in his mind for the notion of a mystical union between 
Christ and the individual believer. This is all foolishness to 
him. In his view we are connected with Christ only mediately, 
i, é, through the Church — those who before us have been led 
to believe in the forgiving love of God and have transmitted 
from generation to generation the beneficial effect of Christ’s 
life. He has no tolerance for those who profess to enjoy an 
affectionate intimacy with the Saviour. Now, however true it 
may be that mysticism easily runs into fanaticism and self- 
deception, there is a genuine and Biblical mysticism. John and 
Paul use language which, except that it is found in the Bible, 
would be scarcely less distasteful to Ritschl than the utterances 
of Spener, Tauler, or Bernard. But a man who has only con- 
tempt for mystics and pietists, and to whom religious revivals, 
Methodism; and all emotional piety are heresy, is hardly broad 
enough to be the mouthpiece of universal Christianity. 

Once more, what shall be said on the subject of assurance 
of faith? If the Christian religion were a matter of direct intu- 
ition, of immediate, unquestionable consciousness, the case 
would be a simple one. But the Christian faith involves faith 
in historic facts. Can this faith become absolutely secure? It 
is claimed for the Ritschl theology that it solves this problem. 
It emphasizes the facts of personal religious experience as being 
ultimate and undeniable. But it also recognizes the historic 
basis of Christianity. At the same time it maintains that, when 
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religion is kept within its proper sphere, no conflict between itand 
natural science is possible. Now there is no doubt that Chris. 
tians have often gone out of the way to interfere with the province 
of natural science. And Ritschl and his followers have done 
well in insisting that in general such science should be allowed 
to take its course, as being something with which religion has 
nothing todo. And yet, when votaries of natural science pro. 
fess to have demonstrated that there is and can be no personal 
God, or, if there is, that there can be no supernatural revelation 
of his will and purposes to men, is there here no conflict 
between the scientist and the Christian? Or if historical re 
search is said to have proved that the New Testament is without 
historical value, mostly or wholly the product of legendary fancy 
or pious fraud, is there here no conflict between Christianity 
and secular science? When, as is now-a-days somewhat con. 
mon, men talk as if there could be a sharp and absolute distinc. 
tion made between faith in Christ and faith in the authenticity 
of the Christian Scriptures, they practice upon themselves a 
pleasant deception. It is no escape from this conclusion to say 
that we can believe in the zdea/ Christ ; for if the Azstorical 
Christ —the Christ of the New Testament —is done away 
with, then the object of our professed faith must be a mere 
creature of the imagination, and we might as well call ourselves 
believers in an ideal Buddha, or an ideal Socrates, or an ideal 
Mohammed, or an ideal Abracadabra. Ritschl and his adher- 
ents cannot be accused of having avowedly planted themselves 
on such a cloudy foundation as this. They hold to a historical 
Christ ; they refer to the Gospels as to historical records ; they 
speak about the words of Christ and events in his life. But at 
the same time they have much to say about the importance of 
faith in the person of Christ as distinguished from faith in any 
alleged facts about him. And they often speak about this 
faith as if it were so absolutely unassailable that no possible 
conclusion of historical research could affect it. They seem to 
exult in a sublime indifference to what men may say or even 
prove as to the truthfulness of the Scriptures. Now if this 
means only that Biblical criticism should have free course, 
it is all well. The search after truth ought to be unimpeded 
Even should that search result in proving that the whole 
New Testament is a delusive fabrication; if that is the fact, it 
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ought to be known. But if we should come to the conclusion 
that no such man as Jesus Christ ever lived, we could not hon- 
estly profess any longer to believe in him in any sense. And 
if the result of the research were that there was indeed once a 
man called Jesus Christ, but that almost nothing is authenti- 
cally known about him—the Christian Church having been 
built up on the strength of false conceptions of what he was 
and did —it would still be dishonesty to pretend to believe in 
him as a Saviour or as anything more to us than thousands or 
millions of other men, Christianity would be convicted of 
resting on a falsehood. Somewhere, at all events, in the prog- 
ress of destructive criticism to the extreme result, the point will 
be reached at which it would be foolish and false any longer to 
profess to be a Christian. It is impossible, then, by a mere 
dictum, to do away with the conflict between Christian faith 
and scientific assertions. Inquiry and research must be free; 
but the Chrzstzan, just because he is a Christian, will always find 
reason to deny the correctness of any alleged discovery that the 
Christian Scriptures are not authentic documents. 

Now Ido not mean to imply that the Ritschl school are 
ready to doubt the general authenticity of the New Testament. 
Asa whole they certainly do not. What I do mean is that, 
when they profess, through the principle of ‘“ value-judgments,” 
to have found a firmer ground for assurance of faith than Chris- 
tians generally have had, their claim cannot be allowed. When 
they say, or imply, that he who believes in Christ finds Christ 
worth so much to him that he would not give him up, even 
though the New Testament should be found to be mostly 
or wholly spurious and unauthentic, they either do not mean 
what they say or do not know what they say. Such a disjunc- 
tion of faith in Christ and faith in the Scriptures is impossible. 
If any one can consistently take that position, it is the mystic, 
who imagines himself to know Christ and to have fellowship 
with him quite apart from all human mediation. But of all 
men the followers of Ritschl, the great enemy of mystics, 
should be the last to pretend to be able to do this. He who is 
almost a Roman Catholic in his insisting that we are all de- 
pendent on the Church for our knowledge of Christ and our 
connection with him, cannot consistently make that knowledge 
independent or contradictory of those Scriptures which the 
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Church vouches for as the authoritative exponent of Christian 
truth. 

Moreover, the idealistic philosophy which underlies the 
theology of Ritschl is singularly unfitted to serve as a peculiar 
ground of assurance concerning Christian truth. One may 
indeed rightly profess to be sure of certain subjective impres. 
sions or experiences ; but. the problem before us is to ascertain 
whether these impressions answer to any objective fact. The 
Ritschl theologians make much of historical Christianity as the 
object of faith. But when they at the same time insist that we 
cognize only phenomena, and have really no knowledge of 
objective things in themselves, they introduce an element which 
makes assurance of faith virtually impossible. For if our faith 
has reference only to the worth of phenomena, and the exist. 
ence of objective things is inferred only from this experience 
of that worth, then we are in complete doubt concerning the 
fact and nature of objective things. And, furthermore, 
all differences in different men’s subjective impressions as 
to the worth of these assumed objective things would go to 
show all the more conclusively that we not only cannot know 
what the objective fact is in itself, but also must regard even 
the subjective impression as more or less illusory. 

It is a natural consequence of the attempt to combine a 
philosophy which is substantially idealism, if not illusionism, 
with a genuine acceptance of an objective historical revelation, 
that its adherents, though they are the especial enemies of all 
mysticism, yet themselves fall into a mysticism of their own. 
Herrmann, Ritschl’s most conspicuous follower, well illustrates 
this remark. While contending that we cannot rest our faith 
on doctrines — even the doctrines and statements of the New 
Testament — since the infallibility of that book can no longer 
be maintained, he yet discourses in a fervid, and almost turgid, 
way about “the historical appearance of Jesus””— the historical 
fact, as distinguished from doctrine—the fact by which God 
makes himself known to us. This historical appearance of 
Christ, he says, becomes to the Christian “an element of his 
own existence.”’ “Jesus Christ,” he assures us, “is an undeni- 
able element of our own reality.” This historical appearance 
of Jesus, he tells us again, “ belongs as much to our own reality 
as the coat which we put on and the house which we inhabit.” 
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Pages of such language might be quoted— language which is 
certainly closely akin to the mystical, unless we simply call it 
misty. It sounds as if the writer were setting forth the doc- 
trine of a Christ immediately present and directly apprehended. 
Coming from an Edwards or a Luther, it would be called an effort 
—if only a mere effort — to express what is involved in the doc- 
trine of the mystical union between Christ and the Christian. 
But coming from one who denounces all mysticism, what shall 
be said of it? And this talk about the absolute confidence 
with which the Christian rests on the historic person of Christ 
—what shau be said of it, as coming from one who gives us to 
understand that all our knowledge of Christ is a historical 
knowledge, while yet we can have no absolute confidence in the 
historic sources from which the knowledge comes? There is 
here an unsolved incongruity which may warrant us in judg- 
ing that the Ritschl type of theology has not yet come to the 
end of its development. Indeed, there are already signs of 
adisintegration, the result of which will probably be a new in- 
stance of right and left wing, or various shades of faith, pure 


Ritschlism becoming a thing of the past. 
C. M. MEap. 


FEBRUARY- 4 








Book Potes. 


DAVIDSON’S HEBREW SYNTAX. 

The long awaited Hebrew Syntax of Professor Davidson has at 
last appeared. Far back in the present writer’s student days it 
was spoken of as “in preparation,” that delightfully vague phrase, 
beloved of publishers, but hope of ever seeing it had almost died out, 
But now it has come, we can handle it and use it, and it was worth 
waiting for. It forms a worthy pendant to the /ntroductory Hebrew 
Grammar, and just as that has taken rank as the best learner’s book 
in the language, so this will certainly stand beside it as the best intro- 
duction to Syntax. Miiller’s Syafax, as translated by Professor 
Robertson, will always maintain its ground as the work of a man of 
singular insight into Semitic forms of thought, Driver’s Zenses as an 
elaborate though somewhat tenebrous desk-book in its own field, 
Ewald’s Syntax as a gigantic thesaurus, hardly usable by the learner, 
yet invaluable for the student, but this is, undoubtedly, the class- 
book on the subject. 

Yet just as the Accidence has expanded until it is no longer a 
mere introduction, but also a book of reference that may be used 
long after the learner has passed the demon on the threshold, so 
this is no mere school-book but the fullest general statement that has 
yet been made by an English scholar in English. It has all Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s clearness and exactitude. It displays his wonder- 
ful knowledge of the language in idiom, usage, and vocabulary, that 
knowledge which is so difficult to get and which contrasts so strongly 
with the so-called scientific knowledge that may be got from reading 
one or two modern grammars. When our Old Testament students 
realize that what is wanted is study of the Hebrew Bible as contain- 
ing the Hebrew language, and not of what this man or that may 
have written about the Hebrew language, then we shall not have so 
much cutting up and supposed amending of texts by editors who do 
not recognize a usage when they see it. Against this tendency 
Professor Davidson’s example and precept have been strong and 
this Syatax with its cautious statements and full quotations of usage 
is calculated to do much good among the younger men. Thus, his 
sections on the anomalous uses of the jussive on pp. g2 ff. are pre 
eminently to the point as a warning of the real difficulty of a ques 
tion that is often treated somewhat lightly. 


Hebrew Syntax. By Prof. A. B. Davidson, LL.D., D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. x, 234. $2.75. 
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Yet, Professor Davidson does not belong to that old-fashioned 
school which shuts its eyes to what may be learned from the other 
Semitic dialects. He has evidently studied Arabic carefully for the 
light which it can throw upon Hebrew, and his reading, if not wide, is 
exact and to the point. It is first-hand, also, and does not consist 
of statements derived from Arabic grammars. 

Another point of much value and one which will be of great 
assistance to the learner by giving reality and life to Semitic con- 
structions is the frequent comparison with western languages. 
Many have attempted this, but in a half-hearted way — not so Pro- 
fessor Davidson. What are we to make of a Hebrew grammar 
which illustrates the mixing of oratio recta and obligua by Heyne’s. 

“Die Welt ist dumm, die Welt ist blind, 
Wird Taglich abgeschmackter ! 

Sie spricht von dir, mein schénes Kind; 
Du hast keinen guten Character” ? 

It reminds one of the very queer scraps of verse often used by 
Arab grammarians as “ witnesses,” and still more does an illustration 
of subordination introduced with “ ‘One of them,’ says” 

“ Or (nae reflection on your lear), 
Ye may commence a shaver.” 
the “one of them” is delicious, but only to be appreciated by an 
Arabist. 

The get-up of the book is all that could be desired. There is a 
closely-printed, 25-page triple-column index of passages quoted. The 
type is clear and beautiful and well varied, and does credit to the 
Edinburgh printers and publishers. 

Finally, it may be asked whether Professor Davidson could not 
do something towards the exercises in prose composition spoken of 
inthe preface. Such a thing is badly needed if Hebrew is to be 
taught in any thorough way; and at present, the teacher has to rely 
upon himself when his class get beyond Professor Robertson’s excel- 
lent little manual. DUNCAN B, MACDONALD. 


TRANSLATION OF THE SINAITIC PALIMPSEST. 


A translation of the recent Mt. Sinai palimpsest of the Syriac 
Gospels is almost a necesssity. So important a find could not be 
kept long sealed to scholars in a generally unknown tongue; while 
apart from the nationality of the discoverers, the front rank which 
English scholars have taken in textual criticism makes an English 
translation quite naturally the first to expect. Mrs. Lewis has met 
this expectation in the book before us, and has met it well. 


A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. By Agnes Smith 
lewis, M.R.A.S. London: Macmillan & Co., 1894. pp. xxxiv, 239. $1.90. 
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This rendering of the Gospels is specially worth studying for the 
quoting of the variant readings{which it brings before us. Mrs, Lewis 
has discussed these at some length in the admirable excursus with 
which she has prefaced the translation proper (pp. xx—xxxi). She has 
particularly called attention to (1) The transposition of the narratiye 
in John 18, which has the effect of making Caiaphas and not Annas the 
high priest who questioned our Lord, and of giving the story of 
Peter’s denial the continuity of an unbroken narrative. Mrs. Lewis 
seems to think this is an approach to the original form (p. Xxx), 

(2) The change in Jno. 9: 35 of “Son of God” to “ Son of Man” 
She reminds us, however, that divine titles are retained elsewhere 
through all the Gospels, e. g., though not all of them are noted—Mt 
11:27, Mt. 14:33 (Mt. 16:16 fails from the MS., as does also the 
parallel Lk. 9 : 20), Mt. 26 : 63 and its parallel, Lk. 22 : 70; Mt. 27:54 
and its parallel, Mk. 15 : 39 (Mk. 1:1 fails), Mk. 5 : 7 and its parallel, 
Lk. 8: 28 (where W. & H. bracket row Oeov) (Lk. 1 : 35 fails), Lk. 4:41 
(Jno. 1:18 fails), Jno. 1:34 gives the W. & H. marginal reading 
“the chosen one of God” (6 éxXexrdc Geov) instead of “ the Son of 
God” (Jno. 1:49 fails, also Jno. 3:16, though v. 17 preserves the 
received rendering, while v. 18 shortens the phrase to “the only 
Son.” Also Jno. 5:25 fails.) Jno. 6:69 renders W. & H. 6 ayo 
tov Geov by “the Son of God” Jno. 10:36 (Jno. 11: 4 fails), Jno, 
11:27, Jno. 20:31, so also Jno. 14:13 and 17:1 (pp. xxix f.), 

(3) ‘The omission of the disputed verses at the end of Mark 
(16 : 9-20), where, while this Codex agrees with both the Sinaitic and 
Vatican, it has the advantage of them as a witness in that it is ev 
dent these verses never existed in its Gospel; with the uncials it is 
possible they may have originally existed and been canceled bya 
later hand. ( pp. xxvii f.) 

(4) In Mt. 27:56 and Mk. 15:40 the companion of Mary Mag- 
dalene is called Mary the daughter of James and mother of Joseph, 
so, apparently, the mother-in-law of the Virgin. (pp. xxvi f.) 

(5) But the most startling variation to which Mrs. Lewis directs 
our attention is in Mt. 1:16, where it reads “Jacob begat Joseph; 
Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus whois 
Christ.” And this is carried out in v. 21, where it reads “And she shall 
bear to thee a Son,” and also in v. 25, “And she bear to him a Son,” 


while the words in this latter verse cal obk éyivwaxev abrir, Ewe ov ate 
omitted. In this strange reading our Codex stands absolutely alone, 
even its companion the Curetonian, with which it so often elsewhere 
agrees, not supporting it. At the same time there are evidences of 
confusion and contradiction in the rest of the narrative so rendered, 
é. g. v. 18, where the accepted reading is given, “She was found 
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with child of the Holy Ghost”; while Mary is constantly called 
the Virgin and Joseph is frankly presented before us as troubled 
because of her condition, which would be inexplicable if the render- 
ing of v. 16 is to be accepted. (pp. xxiii ff.) 

As to the age of the text of this Codex, Mrs. Lewis does not hesi- 
tate to give it as her opinion that some of the variants indicate a text, 
not merely contemporary with the older form of the Syriac version 
(the Curetonian), but even more ancient than that, representing the 
very first attempt at a Syriac rendering of the Gospels, to which 
Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Curetonian text stand related as re- 
yisions. With her, in this opinion, agree Dr. Nestle of Ulm, and Dr. 
Rendel Harris of Cambridge. At the same time she confesses there 
are expressions which seem to point to a later origin. At all events, 
itis a matter of congratulation that, whatever be its date relative to 
that of the British Museum MS., the peculiar /acunae of that Codex 
are almost wholly filled up by this palimpsest, just now discovered. 
(pp. xxxi f.) 

If we were to add a word on our own responsibility, it would be 
that this Syriac text will be of interest in the discussion which is 
quite prominent to-day as to whether our present canonical gospels 
are not a rendering of a common Aramaic (Syriac) foundation gospel. 
Resch of Germany and Marshall of England should certainly be 
attracted by the evidence which it might present. Take the one 
single point of word-plays. Holtzmann claims that the presence 
of these is an indication of first hand writing, so that the possession 
of them by our first canonical gospel witnesses against its being 
atranslation. Weiss, on the other hand, demurs and says they are 
not a necessary proof of originality, since they may be due, after all, 
tothe skill and freedom of the translator — which, of course, is evi- 
dent. Now, does the rather large presence of this word-play element 
in these Syriac gospels point towards the original Urevangelium from 
which our canonical documents were derived, or is it due simply to 
the characteristic alliterative spirit of this Semitic tongue (p. xv) 
possible in a translation as well as in an original? If it could be 
shown that the language of our Greek gospels betrayed the presence 
of such word-play Syriac behind it, a large significance would attach 
tothe fact. If it cannot be so shown, then demurrer would rightly 
apply, and all the more because of this assonance character of the 
language itself. 

The book is one all can well afford to read for something more 
than curiosity. It is a translation which will, in many places, help 
us better to understand our English Testament. 

MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 
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FLINT’S HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Some twenty years since Professor Flint published his Philosophy 
of History in France and Germany, and the work was at once Tecop. 
nized as a valuable contribution toward the interpretation of history, 
The volume before us is not simply a revision of the earlier work, 
but the first installment of a more comprehensive undertaking, The 
author makes a fourfold division of his theme. In the three volumes 
which are to follow, he will treat separately of historical philosophy 
in Germany, Italy, and England. His aim, he tells us, is two-fold, 
— historical and critical. The primary purpose being “to trace the 
course of human thought in its endeavor to explain human history, or, 
in other words, to give an account of the rise and progress of refle. 
tion and speculation on the development of humanity.” But the 
author is naturally led, secondarily, “to pronounce judgment on the 
truth or falsity of what is essential and characteristic in these endeay. 
ors and to indicate their chief merits and defects.” The whole 
work is well conceived and the first portion is admirably executed, 
It is a fair question, however, whether another division and method 
of treatment would not have yielded even better results. Instead of 
treating the subject from the national point of view throughout the 
whole period brought under consideration, would it not have been 
wiser to have continued the “ Introduction ” down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, before resorting to the fourfold division? 
As it is, the introduction, which consists of 172 pages of the present 
volume, belongs quite as much to each of the volumes to follow. In 
this introduction Professor Flint, after some preliminary discussions, 
treats his subject by epochs, passing from country to country, and 
the result is a continuous narrative of the progress of the philosophy 
of history. Had this same method been pursued down to the moder 
period, and then the fourfold division adopted, because of the increas 
ing mass of material, the work would, in our judgment, have been 
more truly scientific. It required only 167 pages of the volume 
before us to bring the special history of the philosophy of history in 
France to our own century, which makes it-clear that the plan sug- 
gested would have been feasible. However, it is not our purpose or 
desire to depreciate this most valuable contribution to historical 
thought. On the contrary, we hail it as the ripe fruit of a well 
equipped and thoroughly sound mind. It is a hopeful sign when 4 
theological professor feels constrained to take up a theme like this, 
for it reveals the fact that theology is coming into close touch with 





History of the Philosophy of History. By Prof. Robert Flint. Vol. I, Historical Philosophy ia 
France and French-Belgium and Switzerland. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. xvi, 
706. $4.00. 
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historical thought, and that theologians are striving to become true 
interpreters of the course of civilization. What Baur did for Church 
history forty years ago, Professor Flint now aims to do for the larger 
department of general history. He makes no pretence to having pro- 
duced a final work on the subject; but we welcome his book as 2 
fresh, stimulating, and highly instructive treatment of a theme of 
surpassing interest and importance. EDWIN KNOX MITCHELL. 
















It seems patent that increasing emphasis is being laid upon the value of 
New Testament grammar in relation to interpretation. The question as to 
whether the Greek of the New Testament defies all grammatical treatment, 
has been fought out, and the substantial results are seen in the works of 
Winer, Buttmann, Green, and Schmiedel. But, in spite of what has been 
gained, seminary students and ministers in America have felt the need of 
something not found in the treatises of the writers named above. It isa 
want not so much in material as in adaptation of material. American stu- 
dents receive their training in Greek through such text-books as those of 
Goodwin, and the transition to the novel arrangement, or lack of arrange- 
ment, and to the strange nomenclature of Winer and Buttmann is accom- 
panied by great difficulty and practical loss. Hence, agrammar of the New 
Testament Greek which shall employ the familiar methods of American 
Greek grammarians, summarize briefly classical usages, note the variations 
and treat the peculiarities of the New Testament language is a desideratum. 
Itisa long step in this direction which Prof. Burton takes in the enlarged 
edition of his useful pamphlet, Syxtax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek, with which students have been familiar for a long time. 
Evidently Prof. Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses has been the model which 
Prof. Burton has followed. The treatise is not encyclopedic. The writer’s 
purpose has been, availing himself of the assured results of comparative and 
historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of the Greek verb the 
laws both of English and Greek speech, to “‘ enumerate the various functions 
of each mood and tense, exhibit in some degree their relative importance, 
and define each clearly.” Prof. Burton has accomplished his purpose with 
fare success. The method is scientific, the statements are lucid and con- 
cise, the citations are well chosen, and the definitions are not only accurate, 
but “constructed with reference to the point of view of the interpreter.” 
The manner in which the functions of English and Greek verb-forms are 
often exhibited in comparison is especially commendable. An example of 
this is the admirable treatment of the Aorist, §§ 35-57. The book is almost 
indispensable to every student of the New Testament. 






































A comparison of Dr. Briggs’ MWessiah of the Gospels with his es- 
stanic Prophecy, published in 1886, shows a striking similarity in style, 
method, and results, and also demonstrates that the author has a firm grasp 







Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Chicago: University Press of Chicago. pp. xxii, 215. $1.50. 

The Messiah of the Gospels. By Prof. Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894. pp. xiii, 337. $2 00. 
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of the Biblical Messianic idea. In his earlier work he summarized ina 
concluding chapter all his results under eleven topics: The Ideal of Man 
kind; The Conflict with Evil; The Divine Advent; The Holy Land; Je. 
biwati as Father and Husband ; The Kingdom of God; The Day of Je 
hovah: The Holy Priesthood; The Faithful Prophet; The Messianic 
King; The New Covenant. The closing chapter of the present work 
gathers the Gospel teachings under the same heads, adding the Second Ad- 
vent as a twelfth topic, and presents all in the form of a comparative state. 
ment of results. This method shows thoroughness and maturity of thought, 
The pages are notably free from discussion. They are filled up with state. 
ment instead. At every step his apprehension is distinct, his assertion un- 
hesitatingly positive and sure. The whole effect, thus, is one of great 
power. Precision and assurance mark every utterance. The position 
throughout is that of unreserved faith. All the products of a scientific in- 
quiry into the Gospel records are accepted and embodied in the results 
without question. It is in work like this that Dr. Briggs appears at his 
best; with work like this, we suspect that he fills his class-room hours. 
The method is the same as in his earlier work: Comparative textual 
criticism; independent translation; condensed summaries; brief treatment 
in comments which evince careful exegesis. It is at this point in particular 
that the unceasing positiveness of assertion and repression of debate leave 
somewhat to be desired. 


As to sources, Mark is named the earliest Gospel. Matthew depended 
chiefly upon Mark for historical material, and on the Logia for the dis 


courses. The Logia is the work of the Apostle Matthew in the Aramaic 
language, and mostly in poetical form. Luke combines the historical ma 
terial of Mark and the Logia of Matthew in the original setting, with other 
original material probably derived from a third written source. John is 
used without curtailment or reserve, the prologue only being reserved for 
the forthcoming volume on “The Messiah of the Apostles.” In textual 
work on the Logia passages there is a continual reaching, through a com 
parison of the parallel passages, to the rhythm of the Aramaic original. In 
this process distinction is frequently made between “original” and “ex 
planatory ” terms in our present text, the latter being clipped into the waste- 
basket with little ceremony. 

In the statements of views: of special interest and value are his chap- 
ter on “ Pre-Christian Judaism”; his exposition of Matthew xxiv; his con 
ception of the Kingdom of God, too meagerly handled; his disclosure of 
the prominence of the predictive element in Christ’s teachings; and his 
splendid conception of the organic unity of the Biblical Messianic idea, 
continually tracing, as he does, the roots of the New Testament thought 
into the soil of the Old. It is a pleasure to note his understanding of the 
name “Son of Man” as a Messianic title; his explanation of the title 
“ Nazarene”; his belief in the early Messianic consciousness of Jesus; 
and his answers to Beyschlag’s theory of a merely ideal pre-existence of 
Christ. Prominently unsatisfactory is the order, or rather painful disorder, 
of his arrangement. It could not well be more confused. The historical 
order is entirely ignored. The arrangement seems to be.dominated by 
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his theory of the sources. Quite unwelcome also are his comments upon 
John iii respecting the middle state. But the book is one of Dr. Briggs’s 
best contributions to the student world — frank, fearless, explicit, concise. 
It exhibits, like his AZesstanic Prophecy, a glorious wealth and strength of 
Biblical truth and faith. 


Audi alteram partem is an excellent motto for a historian, and one 
which seems to have governed Prof. Ferguson in writing the four papers 
which he has printed together in his Essays tn American History. The 
particular themes which have attracted Prof. Ferguson’s studious attention 
are the Quakers in New England, the Witches, Sir Edmund Andros, and 
the Loyalists of the Revolution. On all these topics the essayist’s attitude 
is at variance with much of the current popular presentation, and with much 
of the writings of the older students of New England history, who put 
other constructions on many of the same facts; but the general positions 
taken by Prof. Ferguson will command the assent of the majority of other 
recent New England scholars. The Episcopal sympathies of the writer 
are obvious, but he has endeavored with scrupulous fidelity, and in the 
main successfully, to be fair to those from whom he differs religiously. He 
has tried to do justice to the Quakers and their Puritan opponents, and we 
believe that no New England historian has held the balance more evenly 
between them. His conception of Andros, as an honorable, loyal, on the 
whole fair-minded governor, agrees substantially with that of Mr. Whit- 
more; and is adapted to correct the traditional picture of the Stuart official 
as simply a time-serving and unscrupulous tyrant. Nor is his cordial ap- 
preciation of the good qualities of those who were long held up to popular 
execration as ‘‘ Tories ” less valuable, or his exhibition of the Revolution- 
ary War as largely a civil conflict. One may question, however, whether, 
in his desire to secure an impartial hearing for those who have long been 
too unsparingly denounced, Prof. Ferguson has not somewhat understated 
the strength of the argument for the winning side. We doubt whether it 
would have been as desirable for New England to have been united in a 
single province under Andros -— with the sacrifice of local self-government 
which Andros’s system implied — as Prof. Ferguson seems to think. We 
owe an immeasurable debt to the educative force of the sturdy, unbending, 
sometimes narrow, but always self-respecting desire of the New England 
communities to manage their own affairs in their own way. And we feel, 
too, that though Prof. Ferguson has given reasons why the Loyalists failed 
to alter the course of the Revolution in any of the thirteen colonies, his 
reasons do not quite adequately explain their entire want of success. But 
for the book as a whole, and especially for its spirit, we have nothing but 
commendation. 


Woman in Missions is a small volume containing sixteen papers selected 
from those read at the three days’ Woman’s Gongress of Missions at Chicago 
. epee” 


Essays in American History. By Prof. Henry Ferguson, M.A. New York: James Pott & 
Co., 1894. pp. arr. $1.25. 

Woman in Missions: Papers and Addresses presented at the Woman’s Congress of Missions, 
October 2-4, 18 93, in the Hall of Columbus, Chicago. Compiled by Rev. E.M. Wherry, D.D. New 
York: American Tract Society. pp. 229. $1.00. 
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in 1893. The aim of the papers is to sketch and illustrate the various forms 
of woman’s work under the various organizations operating in various 
parts of the mission world. Of permanent worth are the historical papers, 
the papers on medical missions, and those on the work of deaconesses, 
Among these, the articles on “Female Education in the East,” by Miss 
Whately; on the “History of Woman’s Organized Work,” by Miss Par. 
sons; on “ Medical Missions,” by Isabella Bird Bishop; and on the “ Work 
of Deaconesses,” by Mrs. Meyer; are of signal interest and value. While 
some of the papers seem commonplace and tame, those cited and others 
are immensely instructive, broadening, and soul-stirring. 


A book by one who differs radically from us in our conception of 
Christian truth, and who is, nevertheless, plainly a sincere and kindly-tem- 
pered seeker for the verities of religion, is always of interest. Such a book 
is the collection of sermons and addresses which Rev. John W. Chadwick 
of Brooklyn has published under the title of O/d and New Unitarian Belief, 
In an exceedingly readable style Mr. Chadwick sketches the general story 
of the Unitarian movement in Europe and America, and then follows, suc- 
cessively, the changing Unitarian conceptions of man, of God, of the Bible, 
of Christianity, of Jesus, of the future life, and of salvation, through their 
various phases of doctrinal development. The little volume is, to some ex- 
tent, a history of Unitarianism; it is even more a history of Unitarian doc- 
trine; but, most of all, it is a defense of the more radical type of moder 
Unitarian teaching, —a defense the more interesting because of the care 
with which Mr. Chadwick points out the path by which present positions 
have been reached. Mr. Chadwick’s own views are radical enough. The 
most advanced speculations of modern science, the most revolutionary of 
the assertions of recent Biblical critics, go to the fashioning of his creed, 
His conception of Jesus finds nothing in Him beyond a noble humanity, — 
a humanity which, though characterized by moral and spiritual pre-emi- 
nence, cannot be asserted to have been perfect or sinless. The “only great 
salvation” is “salvation by character.” It is needless to point out how 
completely at variance these views are, in our judgment, with the teachings 
of the New Testament, with the consciousness of the church universal, 
and with the deepest needs of man; but we none the less heartily commend 
the volume under review as the best exposition of the doctrinal develop- 
ment of Unitarianism and of it more radical present attitudes that has yet 
been published. No one who wishes to understand American Unitarianism 
can well neglect it. 


The author of Christ in Myth and Legend selected a taking title, 
and in the preface ingenuously informs his readers that he has tried to 
make the matter of the book conform thereto. It contains twenty-seven 
brief descriptions of a few of the more familiar legends more or less 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By John White Chadwick. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1894 
PP. ix, 245. $1.50. ; 

Christ in Myth and Legend. Curious Facts, Myths, Legends, and Superstitions, concerning 
Jesus, with an Historical Sketch of the False Christs of All Ages. By John W. Wright. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curtis. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1894. pp. 130. 50c. 
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closely connected with Christ, notably those relating to famous “relics.” 
They are compiled from dictionaries and readily accessible popular works 
without critical skill or literary feeling. The compilation seems to be the 
product of a simply curious spirit possessed of few facilities for gratifying 
its curiosity. Similar spirits similarly conditioned may, as the author 
hopes, “find entertainment ” in it. 


Dr. Walker of the [Episcopal] Theological Seminary of Virginia has 
given us, in his Outlines of Christian Theology, what the title and size of 
the work indicate —a rather brief summary of the principal doctrines held 
by Christians. After two introductory chapters on Theology and Religion 
and on the Sources of Theological Truth, he treats in three chapters of 
the Canon and the Inspiration of Scripture. After one chapter on Tradi- 
tion, Mystery, and Miracles, he discusses the existence, attributes, and tri- 
unity of God, the doctrine of Man, of Sin, Salvation, Atoning Mediation, 
Christ's Work in its Application, the Church and the Sacraments, Angelol- 
ogy, and Eschatology. In general, the author occupies a moderately con- 
servative position, and seems to be characterized by good common-sense. 
No display of scholarship is made, but he is evidently acquainted with the 
main questions connected with the topics discussed, and treats them fairly. 
The brevity of the treatment, however, makes an apparent superficialness 
almost inevitable. Often a problem is stated, or various views mentioned, 
without any attempt at a solution. The last chapter (on Eschatology) illus- 
trates this remark most strikingly, but it applies to almost every chapter. 
But the author is not disposed, on the whole, to evade difficulties or to 
avail himself of ambiguities. Some of his summaries of the arguments on 
particular points (as Inspiration and Trinity) are very satisfactory, consider- 
ing their brevity. In his ecclesiastical position he seems to belong to the 
Low rather than to the High Church wing of his denomination. But the 
spirit of the book is throughout that of a candid and non-partisan man. There 
are some instances of carelessness and inelegance in style which one would 
not expect in such a work—e. yv., “the purely supernaturalist” (page 11); 
“Our effort now is to find out as to this latter inspiration” (page 37); “The 
point has been recently made . . . . as to whether such declaration is 

to be regarded as final.” We find “ Muriatorian” (page 30) in- 
stead of “ Muratorian”; also “logos ” (page 115) and “ gnostic” (page 32) 
without the usual capitals. On pages 29 and 30 two statements relative to 
dates are given with a positiveness not warranted by exact knowledge. 
Ireneus is said, without qualification, to have been born 140 A.D., though 
Zahn (in Herzog and Plitt’s Real-encyclopidie) argues for so early a date 
ast1s AD. The date of the Muratorian Canon is assigned to “about 140 
A.D.,” though the best authorities put it as late as 170 A.D. 


To write Popular Scientific Lectures which shall be both scientific and 
popular is not an easy matter. Professor Mach seems to have done it, and 


Outlines of Christian Theology. By Prof. Cornelius Walker, D.D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, 1894. pp. 256. $1.50. 

Popular Scientific Lectures. By Prof. Ernst Mach. Translated by Thomas J. McCormack. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1895. pp. 313. $1.00. 
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the translator has aided him before the English speaking public by putting 
them into smooth and thoroughly readable English. The volume contains 
twelve lectures published at various times between 1865 and 1894, some 
having been translated previously, but no previous collection having been 
made. They treat of, The Forms of Liquids; The Fibres of Corti; The 
Causes of Harmony; The Velocity of Light; Why Man has Two Eyes; 
Symmetry; The Fundamental Concepts of Static Electricity ; The Conser. 
vation of Energy; Economical Nature of Physical Inquiry; Transforma 
tion and Adaptation in Scientific Thought; The Principle of Comparison in 
Physics. The last lecture on The Relative Educational Value of the Clas- 
sics and the Mathematico-Physical sciences is an interesting treatment from 
a German point of view of one of the questions vexing our American col- 
leges. The author's reputation as professor in the university at Prague gives 
confidence as to the accuracy of his work, and the literary and philosophical 
suggestiveness of the book is very rich. ‘The work has a full index. 


The title of Zhe Confession of Faith of a Man of Science inclined us to 
the hope that its author had somehow spiritualized his philosophy, or at 
least softened the asperity of his polemic. Such is not the case. The 
book contains a reassertion of the thoroughly materialistic monism which 
his earlier writings had made more or less widely known. Abridged, his 
creed might be put as follows, — We know only through the physical senses; 
they can know only the physical: nothing but the physical, therefore, 
exists. If anyone doesn’t agree with this he is either an ignoramus, a moral 
coward, or both. If Haeckel’s underlying physical “ substance” chanced 
to vibrate somewhere into the form of ignorance and cowardice, it seems 
odd that the same substance vibrating in Haeckel himself should be angry 
at it. 


There are few churches that will better repay study than the Grace 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia, and the biography of a true man is always 
interesting; these two themes give Mr. Robert J: Burdette in his book 
The Modern Temple and Templars an unusual opportunity to make an 
interesting and profitable story and we are free to say that he has improved 
his opportunity. While we ourselves should have been glad to learn more 
of the church even at the expense of learning less of the man, yet we are 
thankful for the completeness with which the main features of the unique 
work of this aggressive church is recorded. It is truly a marvelous story 
of growth and divine blessing; and the central figure gains new interest 
from his relation to it. Mr. Burdette is known to most people only asa 
humorist, and he will not be likely to lose that reputation with the readers 
of this book, for many pages are enlivened with his droll comments. And 
yet this is not a funny book; it is a serious description, written with a loving 





Monism, as connecting Religion and Science. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. 
By Ernst Haeckel. Translated from the German by J. Gilchrist, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. pp. viii, 117. 80c. 

The Modern Temple and Templars. A Sketch of the Life and Work of Russell H. Conwell 
By Robert J. Burdette, Boston; Silver, Burdette & Co., 1894. pp. vi, 385. $1.25. 
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pen, of a noble man and his wonderful work, and the final impression is of 
this and not of anything less. Every chapter begins and ends with a 
quoted selection of prose or poetry, some of which would not be honored 
as high art, and yet are of the kind that under the guise of nonsense speak 
sense. Through numerous quotations we gain quite a clear idea of Pastor 
Conwell’s aims and ideals for his church. We are sure that this book will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the development of the Institu- 


tional Church. 


Municipal Government is an opportune book by the capable editor of 
the Review of Reviews. Especially awakening and bristling are the chap- 
ters on Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and London. The work suf- 
fices to illustrate the following points: (1) There are men ready to under- 
take an honorable enterprise for their city, and do it thoroughly, and expect 
neither salary nor spoil; (2) Cities can be splendidly ruled and developed 
upon business principles, without any reference to party; (3) Elections can 
be carried on honestly and efficiently without venality and rings ; (4) Gigan- 
tic improvements, involving immense expenditures of money, are the most 
paying investments, and are the only methods for the nurture and enlarge- 
ment of municipalities that desire or deserve a future; (5) The English cities 
are a startling revelation as to the growth of paternalism, so-called. Every 
lover of his city or town or village should read this book, and gird up the 
loins of his deepest mind, will, and conscience to the cleansing of his com- 
munal stables. 


Social Growth and Stability is a book which leans to social recon- 
struction according to orderly progress. It is moderate and exceedingly 
well-tempered in its tone and treatment. It lacks strength and compre- 
hensiveness; it is defective also in point of coherence in the topics dis- 
cussed, and the logical unfolding of such themes as are handled. Nearly 
all the subjects receive but a fragmentary attention. 


The Education of the Greek People is a thoroughly good book, one of 
the best of an excellent series. The author is well equipped for his task, 
as the introductory chapter and the general treatment of the whole subject 
amply prove.- The discussion of the “original nature” of children, and of 
“the true motive and ideal in education” in the opening chapter is worth 
the price of the volume. In the final chapters: Greek Education in Contact 
with the Great Eastern World, and Greek Education in Contact with the 
Great Western World, there is much which has a direct bearing upon the 
rise and development of Christian theology, and hence will have a special 
interest to theologians. 

Municipal Government in Great Britain. By Albert Shaw. New York: Century Co., 1895. 
PP. viii, 385. $2.00. 
Social Growth and Stability. A consideration of the Factors of Modern Society and their Rela- 
tion to the Character of the Coming State. By D. Ostrander. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1895. 


PP. 191. $1.00. 
The Education of the Greek People, and its Influence upon Civilization. [International Education 
Series.] By Thomas Davidson. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1894. pp. xiv, 229. $1.50. 












































































































































































Alumni ews. 


ADDITION TO THE NECROLOGY IN THE DECEMBER 
RECORD. 


Jerome Allen, Ph.D., was born in Westminster West, Vermont, 
July 17, 1830. He prepared for college at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., and graduated from Amherst College in the class of 
’51. He entered the Seminary at East Windsor Hill in the class of 
’54, but did not complete his course. He seems early to have felt 
that teaching was the work of his life and to it he devoted all his 
energy. He commenced his pedagogical labors as principal of the 
Academy at Manquoketa, Ia., in 1853. Two years later he removed 
to Dubuque to accept the Professorship of Natural Sciences in Alex- 
ander College. There he remained till 1859, when he removed to 
Hopkinton to assume the double duties of principal of the Bowen 
Collegiate Institute and pastor of the Presbyterian church in that 
place. He was ordained to the ministry in June, 1859. This was the 
only pastoral charge he ever held. When he removed from there eight 
years later he had evidently impressed himself strongly on the commu- 
nity, for after an absence of three years, when he was superintendent of 
schools at Monticello, Lennox College in Hopkinton elected him to 
its presidency. He was made Professor of Natural Sciences in the 
Geneseo State Normal School, N. Y., in 1874, and remained there 
till he was elected to the presidency of the State Normal School in 
St. Cloud, Minn., in 1885. He was not to remain there long. 
Through his experience in teaching he had come to feel that the 
teacher’s profession deserved as thorough and scientific opportunities 
for training as the professions of law or medicine. His taste for sys- 
tematic and scientific pedagogics manifested itself in his earlier 
publications on How to Teach Map Drawing, Methods of Teaching, and 
other works, as well as in his editorship of Barnes’ Educational 
Monthly. He consequently bent all his energies to the founding of 
such a school, and it was due to his untiring energy, patience, and 
zeal, more than to any one cause, that, in 1890, the Council of the 
University of the State of New York adopted a statute declaring the 
establishment of a School of Pedagogy in New York city for the pur 
pose of “giving higher training to persons who may have devoted 
themselves to teaching as a calling, whether graduates of colleges of 
(188) 
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arts or sciences, or of normal schools or colleges of the State of New 
York, or able to present testimonials of general scholarship and 
culture equal to those received by graduates of State normal schools.” 
Dr. Allen was elected Professor of Pedagogy and Dean of the school, 
and was not only nominally, but really at its head, —being held 
responsible for its success or failure. The success of the school was 
instant and marked. Seldom has an institution been founded which, 
by its immediate popularity and the wide acceptance of the advant- 
ages which it offered, so fully demonstrated the wisdom of the one 
who projected it. The strain put upon him in the initiation and con- 
trol of the school proved too much for his strength and in 1892 he 
went abroad for rest. He rested, however, by making a careful study 
of the educational systems in various cities in Europe. In the fall 
of 1893, a severe illness made it necessary for him to withdraw from 
the School of Pedagogy. His loss was keenly felt by the Council 
of the University who, in resolutions expressive of their regret at his 
withdrawal, said that “his self-sacrificing and distinguished effort 
had created a work for all time,‘and was a most worthy contribution 
to the progress of education.” Zhe Mew York Times, in a very 
appreciative notice of him at the time of his death, says, that in 
addition to his work in the School of Pedagogy, “ he revolutionized 
the study of geography by his comprehensive system of map-drawing 
which has been largely adopted throughout the country.” 

His principal works are A Handbook of Experimental Chemistry for 
Laboratory Use; Methods for Teachers in Grammar; Manual of 
Map-Drawing ; Mind Studies for Young Teachers; Temperament in 
Education. 

Dr. Allen died in Brooklyn, May 26, 1894. He was married to 
Mary Annie Windsor, daughter of the Rev. John Wesley Windsor, an 
early missionary in the West. His wife, two sons, and two daughters 
survive him. 


JAMEs W. GRuSH, °63, was stricken with paralysis during the past 
year, and is laid aside from all active work. He removed some months ago 
from Millville to Sanborn, N. Y. 


With reference to CHARLES CUTTING, ’66, who died in December, a 
friend writes to The Congregationalist of January 10 as follows: “ Rev. 
Charles Cutting, who died in New Haven Dec. 24, 1894, was born 
in 1840, graduated from Amherst in 1863, and from Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1866. His first pastorate was in Ledyard, Ct., where for 
fifteen years —1868 to 1881—with heart and hand he faithfully labored. 
For the next ten years his work was in Montville, where many friendships 
were formed which time can never sever. From 1891 to 1893, he labored 
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in Whitneyville. For the past year his health has rapidly failed. His 
sunny disposition, his kindly, care-taking thought of others in temporal as 
well as spiritual affairs, his intense love for nature, especially for flowers 
endeared him to all who knew him. Many a friend ‘will keep his memory 
green.’” Mr. Cutting was married in 1878 to Miss Jessica A. Campbell, 

EDWARD S. HuME, ’75, of Bombay, sends the following good news to 
The Missionary Herald of January: “ Last Sabbath 8 were received to our 
church, 6 of whom were baptized. One of them was a young Hindu 
who belongs to a prominent literary family. His grandfather was a famous 
grammarian whose Marathi Grammar is the standard text-book in all our 
schools. His uncle is the author of the government series of translation 
books, and he is the head master of a prominent government high school, 
The young man has a dispensary and is comfortably well off. With others 
of the family he has belonged to the Brahmo Somaj, so they do not care 
for caste questions. This is well, for although he has been threatened in 
many ways and he expected to be cast out from his home and rights, he 
has been allowed thus far to remain at home. We rejoice at this and 
feel that it is of great importance that these new Christians remain among 
their own friends if possible, even if for a time they have to endure much 
persecution.” 


FRANKLIN M. CHAPIN, ’80, writing from Lin Ching to the January 
Missionary Herald, says: “‘ Missionary work goes on in the same old lines, 
a little hampered by the necessity of having an eye out for the possibilities, 
but otherwise no different from what it has been in the years that have 
passed. We three families are now all safely settled here in our old homes. 
Lin Ching at present is not much excited by the war. The troops sent 
north, many of them, pass through this city. To-morrow or next day nearly 
10,000 are expected. All preparations in the way of provisions and forage 
have been made, the officials being only too glad when they are gone, as 
the possibility of their having trouble with the citizens is not a small one, 
At best the men are a lawless mob, without discipline, and recruited from 
the scum of the country. The pay of the private is only five cents a day, and 
out of this sum he has to purchase food. Besides, his superior officers, who 
constitute the paymasters in the Chinese army, have the national failing of 
‘squeezing,’ so that this small pittance is diminished by one-fourth.” 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS, ’82, Dalton, Mass., has been recently presented 
with a gold watch by his parishioners. 


In commenting on the present war between Japan and China, HENRY 
P. PERKINS, ’82, Lin Ching, says: “ The people are far less interested in it 
than in the question of how to get a living. Did the people only know that 
an outside power, strong enough to take Peking, would probably succeed 
much better than the present government in building efficient river-dikes and 
good roads, they would no doubt long for the change. I said to an intel” 
ligent young man yesterday, ‘The Japanese may take Peking.’ ‘If,’ said 
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he, ‘they do, perhaps we can cut off our queues.’ ... . China seems to me 
to resemble the Great Eastern steamer, an immense ship but with no proper 
degree of steam power. Until she gets such power —the power to govern 
this vast empire from some central station—she will continue to be 
decidedly unwieldly.” 


HERMAN P. FISHER, ’83, who has lately closed a successful pastorate in 
Ortonville, Minn., has declined a call to the church in Detroit City in the 


same state. 


FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, ’83, has recently closed a successful pastorate 
of three years in West Peabody, Mass. 


CHARLES S. NASH, ’83, was one of the speakers at the December 
meeting of the San Francisco Congregational Club. 


In the Kindergarten Magazine for January is a bright and uplifting 
article by WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, ’85, on Christmas Music in the Primary 
Sunday-school, of which the point is the possibilities of such music for the 
culture of the child’s spiritual nature. He contends that the “aim should 
be distinctly and wholly toward producing an effect upon the child for 
righteousness,” since “from the child-period come the impressions of God 
and the future life which cling to us to the grave.” 


FREDERICK W. GREENE, 85, for several years the successful and 
beloved pastor of the West Church, Andover, Mass., has resigned his 
pastorate, and accepted a call to the pastorate of the South Church, Middle- 
town, Conn. At his installation on Jan. 29, Dr. A. W. HAZEN, 68, was 
moderator and offered the right hand of fellowship; the installing prayer 
was by President Hartranft, the opening prayer by WILLISTON WALKER, ’86, 
and the charge to the pastor by ARTHUR L. GILLETT, ’83. 


The church in Alameda, Cal., WILLIAM W. SCUDDER, Jr., ’85, has a 
successful chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Phillip. At its first 
anniversary, celebrated recently, several of the neighboring pastors were 
present, and the different phases of the work were considered. The chapter 
has amembership of 36, and has been instrumental in enlisting many of the 
men in the work of the church. 


WILLIAM E, STRONG, ’85, who has been pastor of the Washington 
Street church, Beverly, Mass., since his graduation, has resigned his pastor- 
ate, and accepts a call to the First Church, Jackson, Mich. Mr. Strong and 
his wife were handsomely remembered with gifts at the farewell reception at 
Beverly. 


FREDERICK T. Rouse, ’86, Plantsville, received from his congregation 
as a Christmas present money enough to buy a bicycle. 


The Central New York Association held its annual meeting at Syracuse 
in December, at which one of the leading features was a symposium on 
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Theological Seminaries. Hartford was represented by FRANKLIN & 
WEBSTER, ’86, of Oswego Falls. 


On January 2d, JoHN BARSTOW, ’87, was installed pastor of the Mystic 
church, Medford, Mass. 


SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, East Hartford, was presented by his peopie 
with $105, as a Christmas gift. Mr. Barrett’s church shows a net gain of 
18 in membership during 1894. 


The Third Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y., of which W. N.P 
DAILEY, ’87, is pastor, celebrated by a series of services, Dec, 16-21, the 
sixtieth anniversary of its foundation. 


The annual report of the East Church, Ware, Mass., Austin B, Bas- 
SETT, ’87, pastor, shows a total membership of 464. The benevolences for 
1894 amounted to $3,597.60. 


CHARLES H. SMITH, ’87, who was dismissed from the pastorate of the 
Windsor Avenue Church, Hartford, December 28, began his labors as 
pastor of the church in Plymouth the first Sunday in January, and was 
installed January 30. 


The First Church, Danvers, Mass., has extended a call to Curtis 
M. GEER, ’90. 


Harry D. SHELDON, ’9o, recently preached a forcible sermon in his 
church in Buffalo on The Church of Christ and Social Problems, of which 
an extended summary was printed in the Buffalo Courier. 


FREDERICK J, PERKINS, ’91, has been obliged by ill health to give up 
for the present his work at San Paulo, Brazil, and to return to Hartford. 
During the voyage home Mr. and Mrs. Perkins had the great sorrow of 
losing, by a sudden illness, their infant son, who was buried at sea on 
Christmas Day. 
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THE CAREW LECTURES. 


The Carew Lectures for this year were given on the evenings of 
January 8 and 9, 15 and 16, 23 and 24, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. He 
came a stranger to almost all, and went away the personal friend of 
all who listened to him. There is in his manner a peculiar winsome- 
ness, mingled with intensity of spiritual power, which secures for 
him not only an attentive hearing, but gives the listener a sense of 
personal nearness to him. The lectures were rich in matured 
thought, remarkable for spiritual insight, and replete with practical 
sense drawn from his wide experience in a ministry unusually suc- 
cessful. It is matter for congratulation that the lectures are soon 
to be published by the Hartford Seminary Press. 


The lecturer’s theme was Qualifications for Ministerial Power. In 

the first lecture he treated of the Power of a Qualified Ministry. The 
very title of the lectures implied that somehow, from some source, 
the minister Zas a power. The primitive conception of ministerial 
power is that of the power of the Holy Ghost manifested through 
the elements of a Christian manhood. With this has been involved 
the conception of priestly power, claiming for itself, in the name of 
ecclesiastical organization and state authority, especial consideration. 
These elements, the speaker showed with a singular freedom from 
polemic utterances, are not a part of the essential quality of minis- 
terial power. As understood in the lectures, this power is spiritual, 
not ecclesiastical. 
It consists in the calling of the individual by the Holy Spirit, in the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit within the called, in the outgoing of the Holy Spirit’s 
power through all the gifts and resources of consecrated manhood. It is this 
power which makes great the minister of Jesus; it is this which clothes his life 
with peculiar significance as a factor in the evolution of society; it is this which 
wins for him in every age the recognition of his brother men, until he proves him- 
self disqualified to possess the power which they attributed to him. 


This then being the essential quality of ministerial power, an in- 
quiry into how one may be qualified to be possessed by it should, if 
It is to be helpful in our land and time and among our people, be 
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conducted in the ‘“‘ New Testament spirit,” in the “ Protestant spirit,” 
in the “ Present-day spirit,” and in the “ American spirit.” The lec. 
turer’s analysis of what is distinctive of the “spirit” in each case, 
especially his treatment of the “American spirit,” was full of happy 
suggestiveness. 


Having, in the first lecture, made plain his point of approach to 
the subject, and showed that the power of the ministry was the 
power of the Holy Ghost working through a consecrated manhood, 
and that a true conception of the ministry is individualistic, not 
ecclesiastical, he proceeded in the second lecture to speak of Quai 
Jications Physical and Intellectual. Centering his thought in the con 
ception that power comes through personality, and that body, mind, 
and spirit are integral elements of personality, he discussed the 
physical qualifications of the ministry in a way at once noble and 
simple. In this age of “physical culture ” madness, it was refresh 
ing to hear the whole topic of the care and development of the body 
as a tool and a temple discussed with such directness, wholesome- 
ness, and impressiveness. If all ministers could have heard him, 
there would be vastly fewer ministerial extremists in the despite or 
glorification of the body. Equally happy were the warnings against 
mental stagnation, against the submission to moods, against mental 
seclusion, and his advice to enter into fellowship with nature, with 
affairs, and with people. 


The third lecture discussed Qualifications Experiential and Devw- 
tional, The definition of ministerial power as being the Holy Ghost 
working through consecrated manhood, and the conception of the 
human personality as triune— body, mind, and spirit — makes it evi. 
dent that these qualifications demand a thorough study. The spirit 
of man, the third and noblest realm of personality, is 
that part of the man which is only made to live through regeneration, and which, 
being born from above, becomes the organ of fellowship with God, in and through 
the perpetual abiding of the Holy Ghost. In this Holy of Holies there must be 
created, nourished, and educated certain qualifications for ministerial power. The 
cult of the spirit is as distinct and as susceptible of investigation as the cult of the 
mind and the cult of the body. 


The discussion of this division of the subject was grouped under 
the three heads: Tendencies adverse to spirituality in the ministry, 
Experience and Devotion as corrective of adverse tendency, Expert 
ence and Devotion as qualifications for power. It is a fact not 
always recognized that the ministry is exposed to tendencies adverse 
to the spiritual life. There are various influences growing out of 
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personal faults or limitations, but beyond these are certain more gen- 
eral tendencies, some of the more prominent being: The tendency 
to loss of sensitiveness toward truth through constant association 
with it; the tendency to discrepancy between the professional ideal 
and the habitual grade of conduct; the tendency toward unscriptural 
ecclesiasticism. After elaborating these points with great tact and 
insight into character, the lecturer took up the subject of Experience 
and Devotion as corrective of adverse tendency. Experience he de- 
fined as subjective knowledge of spiritual facts ; Devotion as sub- 
jective fellowship with God. Each has its special place as a cor- 
rective of the adverse tendencies before mentioned. This experi- 
ence is minutely and powerfully described in I Cor., ii. 

The acquisition of objective knowledge, in connection with spiritual facts, in- 
volves only the intellectual faculties, is in essence ‘‘ the knowi..g of Christ after the 
flesh”; the creation of subjective knowledge, in connection with spiritual facts, 
involves the teaching and illuminating offices of the Holy Ghost in the innermost 
realm of personality, —the realm of spirit. This is experience, — experience of 
the living Christ ; experience of the Comforter in this manifold operation; experi- 
ence of the Word as the vehicle of revelation and grace; experience of the soul’s 
travail in the mystery of temptation, in the renunciation of sin, in the chastened 
knowledge of the peace of God ; experience of any and every spiritual fact. 


He then proceeded to show the efficiency of this subjective 
spiritual experience as a corrective of adverse tendencies. 

Passing to Devotion, in the sense above defined, the speaker put 
his finger upon one after another of the difficulties which the minis- 
ter finds in entering into the personal tellowship with God through 
the Spirit. Every minister who heard must have felt that he was 
listening to words which he had uttered in the confessional of his own 
heart, and each must have felt, as the subject was more fully opened, 
that he not only saw himself, but saw a way away from himself. 

In discussing the third topic of this division of the lectures, viz., 
Experience and Devotion as qualifications for ministerial power, Dr. 
Hall emphasized the fact that the personality is ‘He efficient factor in 
ministerial power. The minister is to speak to the spiritual part of 
human nature. To be spiritually powerful, he must have an accurate 
and a sympathetic appreciation of spiritual states in others. He 
should also be able to speak with authority in spiritual matters, and 
should bear with himself an atmosphere of true reverence in the 
Most common affairs. - These ends can be secured, and secured 
only, by experience and devotion. No simple statement of the move- 
ment of thought can do justice to the strong spiritual power revealed 
in the unfolding of the theme. 
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The fourth lecture treated of Qualifications Social and Pastoral 

The previous lectures had traced the nature of ministerial power to 
the man, not to the office; had showed that power was dependent 
upon the right development of the whole personality ; had ind 
cated the lines along which personality might be best developed, 
This lecture entered upon the discussion of the application of per 
sonality to external conditions. The personality of the minister 
stands in-the center of three concentric circles of influence, to which 
it is to be applied. The first circle considers the minister in his re 
lation to individuals, and involves the study of qualifications social 
and pastoral. The second circle considers the minister in his rela 
tion to a congregation, involving qualifications liturgical and homi 
letical. The third circle considers the minister in relation to current 
religious thought and the world at large, and includes qualifications 
theological and ecclesiastical. 

In the treatment of social qualifications, ministers were warned 
against antagonism to society, abstraction from society into the realm 
of books and thoughts, and transcendentalism — the spiritual retire 
ment into the realm above common daily affairs. These all repre- 
sent the perversions of that which is good, and all involve the absence 
of spiritual power. There are three ways in which ministers have 
tried to reach power — by sacerdotalism, by conformity to the world, 
by comprehensive application of personality. A keen but kindly 
analysis of the three methods led to declaring for the third. 

That is to say, in the exhibition of an all-round manhood in social life 
a manhood which has not only preserved the balance of its triune unity, but has 
learned how to make each element of personality a channel of influence ; cultivat- 
ing the dignity and freshness of the body as a working instrument, and acknowl- 
edging with true frankness that interest in material things which is according to 
the manhood of man; maintaining through discipline that high mental efficiency 
which keeps one abreast of the mighty age, and permits one to speak even with 
authority to a social state proud of its own individualism and fiercely intolerant of 
ignorance and narrowness ; and above all else, yet organically related to all else, 
maintaining that separation unto God, as an ambassador of Christ, which is not the 
assumption of external dignity, but the involuntary result of subjective conscious- 
ness of a divine call—that pre-eminence of spiritual motive and aspiration which 
prevents social conformity from sinking into mere comradeship, and liberty of con- 
duct from degenerating into self-indulgence ; that manly loyalty to Christ which 
keeps the ambassador from being lost in the man; that manly interest in affairs 
which keeps the man from being lost in the ambassador. 


The treatment of pastoral qualifications was full of suggestiveness 
in that field, which grows increasingly difficult with the increasing 
complexity of modern life, and showed the ripe experience of a sil 
gularly successful pastorate. 
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The fifth lecture treated of Liturgical and Homiletical Qualifica- 
tions, It is seldom that the importance of both the service and the 
sermon as essential constituents of public worship are so clearly 
brought out as in this lecture, and there were abundant practical 
hints—¢. g., the printing of the words of the anthems, that all may 
join in the thought to which the music was intended to give expres- 
sion— and many a pastor will say amen to the speaker’s choice of 
aphrase with which to characterize one part of the pastor’s respon- 
sibility when he spoke of the Doom of leadership. It would be 
difficult to find a better theory of public worship than was advanced 
inthis lecture. In speaking of that much-discussed question of the 
relation of the choir to the minister, the lecturer declined to lay all 
the blame upon the choir, but shifted the full share to the minister. 
Every service should be a unity. It should not be a monotonous 
repetition of one idea, but should have some central motif. To at- 
tain this end, co-operation of minister and choir is indispensable. 


The prevailing absence of this co-operation is one of the leading causes of the 
present grotesque and anomalous situation. The minister and his choir are ad- 
ministering the service without conference. The result cannot, without miraculous 
intervention, be other than liturgical confusion. It is customary to censure choirs 
for their lack of sympathy. The censure is misplaced. The choir has been 
driven into irrelevancy by ministerial neglect. A long evolution of injustice has 
placed the choir in its present liturgical embarrassment. Generations of ministers 
neglecting the service for the over-development of the sermon, have developed a 
race of liturgical aliens in the choir-loft, who, being left out of the confidence of 
the clergyman and kept in ignorance of his purposes, are compelled to work in 
the dark, following the devices and desires of their own hearts. 


The discussion of homiletical qualifications took up a careful 
analysis of the nature of homiletical power, treating, in turn, of the 
true sense of the sermon and the practical, didactic, and sympathetic 
elements in the sermon. 


The closing lecture on Qualifications Theological and Ecclesiastical 
discussed successively the questions, Where lies theological and 
Where ecclesiastical power for the minister of to-day? The questions 
were answered along the lines sketched in the first lecture, where the 
ideas of personality and individuality were presented as being 
the ideas central to ministerial power. The lecturer strongly em- 
phasized the necessity for a minister doing his own thinking and 
Planning his own work, rather than passively leaning back on what 
others have thought or incorporated into organization. Our age is 
too full of new problems to make power coupled with supineness a 
Possibility, 
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The universal verdict at the close of the lectures was that they 
had been profitable and uplifting in a very unusual degree, and the 
audience was glad to have President Hartranft express in happily 
chosen words the gratitude and appreciation of all who had heard 
them. 





THE SECOND TERM of the year was opened on January 2, by the 
formal inauguration of Professor Beardslee into the chair of Biblical Dog- 
matics and Ethics. Rev. William DeLoss Love, Dr. E. B. Webb, and 
President Hartranft took partin the service. Professor Beardslee’s address 
is given in full in this number. 


THE Day OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES was fittingly observed on January 
31, by the omission of all Seminary appointments except Morning Prayers 
and a public service in the afternoon, at which reports were made froma 
large number of colleges. 


Mr. CAPEN OF THE JUNIOR CLASS has been obliged to leave the 
Seminary on account of his health. His place upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Students’ Association has been taken by Mr. N. H. Weeks. 
The new constitution of the Association provides that there shall bea 
monthly missionary meeting. On the last Friday in January the topic was 
Japan. 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR DE COLLARD has charge of the physical training 
in the Gymnasium during the present year. For a number of years he had 
charge of the physical training in one of the French military schools, —and 
for four years held a position in St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Heisa 
man of strong personality, and is able to deal with the members of his 
classes individually, and to prescribe the kind and amount of work which 
each needs. His system has proved itself successful and especially well 
adapted to the needs of those employed in active mental labor. He aims 
to build up health and strength without the use of apparatus. His exercises 
are so planned as to reach every muscle of the body, internal and external, 
to increase rather than exhaust vitality, and are combined in such an order 
that the development is normal and gradual. 


THRouGH Mr. P. H. Woopwarp, the Secretary of the Hartford — 
Board of Trade, the presidents of three of the large manufactories of 
the city invited the Ladies’ Advisory Committee, the young women of the 
Seminary, Dr. Hartranft, and others, to visit their shops. The intricacies 
of drop-forging and machinists’ tools were explained at the Billings & 
Spencer Contpany’s works. Much of sociological interest was found at the 
Pope Gompany’s buildings. The thousand or more makers of bicycles are 
provided, for a nominal sum, with hot lunches in an inviting lunch-room, and 
near by is a well-equipped reading-room. Individual lockers with plenty of 
hot water are provided for the workmen, and a Co-operative Savings Club is 
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organized for their benefit. The Screw shops also afforded much interest, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of the products or the producers. 
Hartford is not behind the times either in inventions or care for its em- 
ployees. Neither is a Theological Seminary removed from interest in the 
practical working out of social problems. 


An ITALIAN MISSION at the Morgan St. Chapel was started by Mr. 
§. L, Testa, a student from Union Theological Seminary, who began hold- 
ing regular services there for his countrymen last June. At the end of four 
months he closed his work, which had been going on under disadvantages. 
On the first Sunday in October Mr. De Angelis of the Junior Class took up 
the work. The number attending at that time was only four. The follow- 
ing Sunday there was an attendance of twenty, intent on listening to the 
word preached. The preaching services have been kept up without inter- 
ruption, and the interest has been on the increase, the largest attendance 
on any one evening being fifty-five. Many of these persons are regular 
attendants, and show many evidences of genuine religious interest. There 
are six who are ready to profess Christ publicly. Sometimes quite a num- 
ber of children come with their parents to the meetings, and about fifteen 
of these are regular attendants at the Sunday-school, at half-past two 
o'clock Sunday afternoons. In the beginning of October there was also 
started an evening school for Italians desiring to learn English. This has 
been kept up on Tuesday and Thursday evenings every week. The diffi- 
culties which beset this Mission are many. There are numerous influences 


brought to bear on those who attend, — religious prejudices, including intim- 
idations and warnings, from many quarters. It means courage and devotion 
for those who openly come out on the Lord’s side. Yet there is much hope 
here, and the work is certainly important. The efforts of Mrs. A. E. Adams 
of the City Mission have aroused great interest among the American 
frends. Already much good has been accomplished. It is an enterprise 
that certainly deserves encouragement. 
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